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Patriotism— A  Christian  Virtue* 


DIARMUID  6  LAOGHAIRE 
A  law  of  nature 

PATRIOTISM,  or  what  the  theologians  call  pietas,  comes 
under  the  virtue  of  justice.  Man’s  first  duty,  in  justice,  is  to 
worship  God.  His  second  duty  is  to  reverence  his  parents, 
his  kindred  and  his  country.  Let  us  realise  well  that  a  man  is 
bound  in  justice  to  pay  reverence  to  his  native  land.  Apart  from 
any  consideration  of  patriotism  as  a  Christian  virtue,  a  man  is  bound 
by  that  natural  obligation.^  Patriotism  is  not,  as  some  imagined,  a 
thing  invented  by  any  one  person  or  any  number  of  people  for 
their  own  benefit.  Rather  is  it  something  as  firmly  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  man,  at  whatever  period  of  history  he  may  live,  as  the 
soul  itself. 

If  a  man  were  asked  why  he  reveres  and  loves  his  mother,  it 
would  be  enough  for  him  to  answer:  “Because  she  is  my  mother.” 
Perhaps  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  more  than  that.  Indeed 
there  is  no  need.  To  love  his  native  land  is  just  as  natural.  Love 
would  not  be  love  if  one  could  hate  his  native  land. 

We  have  evidence  in  every  age  and  land  of  the  power  of  that 
love.  How  tenderly  the  Psalmist  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  own  people 
in  exile  in  Babylon:  “We  sat  down  by  the  streams  of  Babylon  and 
wept  there,  remembering  Sion  ...  the  men  who  took  us  prisoner 
cried  out  for  a  song.  We  must  make  sport  for  our  enemies;  a  stave 
there  from  the  music  they  sing  at  Sion!  What,  should  we  sing  the 
Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land?  Jerusalem,  if  I  forget  thee,  perish 
the  skill  of  my  right  hand!  Let  my  tongue  stick  fast  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth  if  I  cease  to  remember  thee,  if  I  find  in  aught  but  Jerusalem 
the  fountain-head  of  my  content”  {Psalm  136). 

Even  in  pagan  times  patriotism  was  held  the  noblest  of  virtues 
and  he  was  much  despised  who  could  find  it  in  himself  to  betray 
his  native  land.  The  Greeks  buried  the  traitor  outside  the  country. 
Those  who  committed  treason  were  regarded  as  at  one  with  those 
who  committed  sacrilege.  The  greatest  punishment  apart  from 
death  was  to  banish  a  man  from  his  native  land.  Is  it  not  so  even 

1.  Translation  of  a  lecture  given  at  this  year’s  Oireachtas — “An  Tir-Ghrd~ 
Sudilce  Chrlostuil." 

2.  Summa  Theol.  Ila  Ilae,  q.  ci. 
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Still  in  these  unnatural  days?  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  the  Greek  buried  abroad:  “Far  from  my  own  land 
I  lie  and  more  bitter  to  me  is  that  than  death  itself.”  Perhaps  too 
vve  remember  Ulysses,  for  whom  the  smoke  of  home  was  brighter 
than  a  foreign  fire.  Yet,  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  land. 
Our  literature  and  history  are  full  of  examples  of  that  love.  We 
read  in  Oidhe  Mhac  Uisnigh  {The  Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach): 
“Is  fearr  duchas  (.i.  tir  dhuchais)  na  gach  nl,  oir  ni  aoibhinn  do 
neach  maitheas  da  mheid  mura  bhfeice  a  dhuchas.”®  And  listen 
to  the  fearful  words  that  announce  the  death  of  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murchadha,  Diarmaid  na  nGalF  (Diarmaid  of  the  Foreigners)  in 
The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters: 

1171,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  King  of  Leinster,  by 
whom  a  trembling  sod  was  made  of  all  Ireland — after  having 
brought  over  the  Saxons,  after  having  done  extensive  injuries 
to  the  Irish,  after  plundering  and  burning  many  churches, 
as  Ceanannus,  Cluain  loraird,  &c. — died  before  the  end  of  a 
year  of  an  insufferable  and  unknown  disease;  for  he  had 
become  putrid  while  living,  through  the  miracle  of  God, 
Columcille,  Finnen  and  the  other  saints  of  Ireland,  whose 
churches  he  had  profaned  and  burned  some  time  before; 
and  he  died  at  Fearna  Mhor,  without  a  will,  without  penance, 
without  the  Body  of  Christ,  without  unction,  as  his  evil  deeds 
deserved. 

When  we  speak  of  patriotism,  we  understand  at  once  that  it  is  { 
inspired  by  a  particular  country.  Perhaps  the  boundaries  of  that  | 
land  are  not  clear  and  defined;  it  may  even  be  partially  or  altogether  ■ 
under  foreign  rule.  That  is  immaterial.  Even  if  this  be  so  and  the  r 
people  lack  a  State  of  their  own,  it  is  certain  that  the  land  is  theirs  ; 
by  love  and  heredity.  Have  we  not  many  examples  of  it  in  the 
world  today?  Incidentally,  when  we  speak  of  the  land  of  our 
ancestors,  we  do  not  speak  merely  of  blood=hncestry.  Just  as  the 
orphan  may  be  made  a  member  of  the  family,  with  right  of 
inheritance,  so  a  country  too  may  adopt  people  from  outside. 
We  all  know  how  such  people  frequently  show  a  deeper  love  for 
their  adopted  country  than  those  whose  ancestors  have  lived  there 

3.  “Better  one’s  native  land  than  everything,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
wealth,  however  great,  unless  one  sees  one’s  native  land” 
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from  time  immemorial.  We  have  a  parallel  in  the  learner  of  Irish 
with  more  affection  for  Irish  and  Irish  culture  than  the  native 
speaker  of  Irish;  or  the  convert  to  Catholicism  who  has  greater 
zeal  for  the  Faith  than  the  born  Catholic. 

A  people  who,  because  of  a  tradition  and  ancient  heritage  that 
they  share  in  common,  feel  that  they  are  one,  and  different  from 
other  peoples,  and  who  are  prepared  to  defend  their  imity,  are  a 
nation — even  if  they  lack  a  State  of  their  own.  Their  nationality 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  elements  of  their  native  character  which 
have  been  cultivated  and  enriched  from  age  to  age.  From  that 
common  treasury  of  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  comes  the 
common-shared  affection  of  all.  We  may  say  that,  in  a  word,  a 
nation  is  a  history. 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said  that  it  is  natural  for  a  man 
to  love  his  native  land  or  country.  But  there  have  always  been 
those  who  have  gone  against  nature,  or  perhaps  we  should  say, 
have  refused  to  yield  to  nature.  Such  are  they  who  held  ubi  bene 
ibi  patria,  where  one  prospers,  there  is  the  fatherland.  That  cry 
is  louder  today,  I  think,  than  ever  before.  Yet,  even  the  ancient 
pagans  abhorred  that  outlook.  Even  the  ancient  pagans,  I  say. 

Christianity  ennobled  patriotism 

With  the  coming  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  virtue  of  patriotism 
was  greatly  deepened  and  ennobled.  It  was  made  clear  that  loving 
one’s  own  country  did  not  mean  hating  other  countries.  All  the 
people  of  the  world  were  our  neighbours,  all  were  brethren;  those 
were  doubly  brethren  who  possessed  the  life  of  Christ  through  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism;  our  true  Father  and  true  fatherland  were 
in  Heaven.  The  words  are  often  on  our  lips: 

qui  vitam  sine  termino 
nobis  donet  in  patria 

—Who  will  give  us  life  without  end  in  our  fatherland.  Or  as  Seathriin 
Ceitinn  (ob.  1650)  puts  it  in  an  Irish  way,  we  have  here  only  a  place 
of  grazing,  a  tenancy  {ar  buailteachas)’,  our  old  home  (seanbhaile) 
is  Heaven.  How  often  we  speak  of  our  exile  in  this  valley  of  tears. 
Now  it  might  be  thought  that  this  new  concept  of  love  for  the 
heavenly  fatherland  would  end  love  for  the  earthly  one  and  that 
the  Christian  would  not  care  where  he  had  his  home  on  earth. 
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The  exact  opposite  is  true.  Let  the  present  Pope  give  us  the!* 
explanation:  “It  is  well  to  insist  here  that  this  sense  of  universalil 
brotherhood,  which  Christian  teaching  awakens  and  keeps  alivr  ] 
in  our  minds,  is  not  opposed  to  the  love  of  a  man’s  country  and  of 
the  glorious  memories  it  has  for  him.  .  .  .  This  same  Christian 
teaching  assures  us  that  God  has  established  an  order  of  charity  ' 
which  binds  us  to  love  better  and  to  cherish  more  those  who  ait 
bound  to  us  by  special  ties.’’* 

For  a  Christian,  then,  to  betray  his  country  is  a  double  betrayal 
His  is  a  failure  beyond  that  of  the  pagan,  a  failure  in  charity.  The 
Christian  who  lacks  love  for  his  country — and  love  is  proved  by 
deeds,  “creidte  gniomh  roimh  chaint  is  chain”  (deed  is  to  be  believed 
before  word  or  writing) — is  by  so  much  the  less  a  Christian,  by 
so  much  the  less  a  man.  I  do  not  say  he  is  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
does  not  love  his  own  family,  but  he  has  narrowed  and  shrunken 
in  himself  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  The  poor  seldom  are— or, 
at  any  rate,  seldom  were — like  that,  but  one  meets  such  people 
among  the  rich,  men  whose  motto  or  belief  is  ubi  bene  ibi  pairia, 
my  own  good  above  all.  In  our  time,  or  for  about  the  last  hundred 
years,  that  same  tune  is  being  played  by  another  class  of  people 
who  for  the  most  part  accepted  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx.  As 
one  of  them,  Yvetot,  said  in  France  some  fifty  years  ago:  “The 
worker  cannot  be  a  patriot  ...  for  his  proletarian  logic  tells 
him  that  all  workers  are  brothers  and  that  his  true  fatherland 
is  where  the  maximum  of  prosperity  and  liberty  is  to  be  found.” 
We  remember  that  the  Communists  of  England  were  prepared 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Communists  of  Russia  “for  the 
workers  of  the  world,”  if  it  had  come  to  a  fight  in  the  last  war  | 
between  Communistic  Russia  and  England.  There  are  others  who  , 
proclaim  themselves  internationalists  and  protest  that  no  country  i 
has  a  claim  upon  them.  If  so,  they  belong  to  no  country  and  can  | 
be  trusted  by  no  country.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  less  I  love 
my  countrymen  the  more  I  love  mankind. 

From  the  centre  outwardr 

When  a  man  thinks  of  his  native  land,  perhaps  it  is  not  of  the 
country  in  general  he  thinks,  but  of  his  native  spot  or  of  some 
happening  of  long  ago,  or  of  a  song  that  brought  his  heart  with 

4.  Summi  Pontificatus,  20  Oct.  1939.  CTS,  London,  pp.  20-21. 
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^  it  or,  as  is  certain,  of  those  ever  dearest  to  him.  And  is  it  not  strange — 

or  is  it,  really? — that  according  to  the  measure  of  our  affection 
for  our  small  native  place,  so  will  be  our  affection  for  the  bigger 
place,  which  is  our  native  land?  Think  of  some  of  the  “local” 
names  the  poets  gave  to  Ireland — ^Tulach  Bhreagh,  Crfoch  Ghabhra, 
Learg  Tailtean.  We  see  that  “nature,”  as  we  call  it,  in  the  beautiful 
little  poem  that  Liam  Bui  0  Loingsigh  sent  home  from  America 
where  he  lay  dying.  See  how  naturally  he  names  them,  Ireland, 
his  native  place,  and  then  the  centre  and  heart  of  his  love,  his  own 
kinsfolk: 

Cead  slan  chun  na  hfeireann,  ’sf  mo  lean  f  go  dubhach. 

Is  chun  Caisleain  Ghriaghaire,  nf  him  aonar  bheinn  annsdd; 

Is  mo  oigbhean  mhilis  mhaorga  do  shilfeadh  braon  6s  mo  chionn 
’Gus  nar  ro-bhreagh  an  bas  e  seachas  e  dh’fhaghail  i  mBellvue. 

Cead  slan  chun  mo  mhathar  is  mo  dhianghradh,  mo  dhriofdr 
Agus  chun  mo  sheisear  driothar  is  Sean  6s  a  gcionn; 

Ma  gheibheann  sibh  mo  litir  na  dinidh  aon  chumha 
Go  bhfuil  sinnsear  bhur  scuaine  san  uaigh  i  mBellvue. 

(Duanaire  Duibhneach,  Ich.  136) 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  much  would  be  lacking  in  a  treatise 
on  patriotism  based  on  that  one  small  song.  From  the  centre 
outwards  love  should  move,  from  family  to  kindred  to  native  land; 
and  the  love  for  the  neighbours  beyond  our  borders  will  depend 
for  its  strength  on  the  vigour  of  the  love  for  what  is  native.  See 
how  Columcille  expressed  it:  “Is  ansa  Horn  Gaeil  n a  fir  an  domhain 
agus  Cineal  Chonaill  na  Gaeil  agus  Cineal  Lughaidh  na  Cineal 
Chonaill.”'^ 

To  reject  the  duties  of  patriotism  is  to  reject  in  greater  or  lesser 
measure  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  willed  that  one  be  born  in 
this  rather  than  any  other  country  and  who,  therefore,  provided 
in  this  country  the  means  of  perfection  and  salvation.  If  anyone 
says  that  the  world  is  his  as  it  is  everyone  else’s,  then  since  the 
hearth  is  everyone’s  we  are  left  with  an  inn.  If  a  man  is  imder  an 
equal  debt  to  the  Irish  and  the  Chinese,  say,  if  he  is  not  more  at 
home  in  Ireland  than  in  Africa,  then  he  is  not  at  home  anywhere, 
he  is  under  a  debt  to  no  man,  he  has  no  native  land. 

5.  “Dearer  to  me  the  Irish  than  the  men  of  the  world  and  dearer  to  me  Cindal 
Conaill  than  the  Irish  and  dearer  to  me  Cineal  Lughaidh  than  Cineal  C^naiD.” 
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Ireland’s  need 

Now  I  propose  to  apply  all  these  remarks  to  ourselves.  Let  us 
say  it  out.  There  is  nothing  that  the  people  of  Ireland  stand  more 
in  need  of  today  than  love  of  Ireland.  Without  that  love,  everything 
is  difficult  and  every  obstacle  is  insurmountable.  Indeed,  that 
becomes  difficult  which  is  not  difficult  at  all.  I  think  it  very  sad 
that  so  many  of  our  people  are  so  indifferent  and  lukewarm  towards 
their  own  country.  No  sooner  does  someone  defend  Ireland  or 
the  language  of  Ireland  or  even  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  people 
than  he  is  accused  of  being  narrow-minded  and  told  to  remember 
that  there  are  other  countries  in  the  world  besides  this  miserable 
island,  which  is  so  much  behind  them  in  everything.  If  someone 
says  that  Ireland  is  better  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
he  is  accused  of  prejudice.  But,  God  help  us,  is  not  that  what  everj 
man  says  who  is  a  man  at  all,  that  his  own  country  is  better  than 
any  other  place  on  earth?  What  else  does  that  mean  but  that  he 
prefers  his  own  land  to  all  others,  that  for  him  it  is  the  best  of  al 
lands?  Is  it  not  just  the  same  with  the  man  who  praises  his  own 
native  spot  beyond  any  other  place  in  the  land,  or  the  child  who 
says  that  his  father  is  the  finest  man  to  be  found  anywhere,  or  the 
mother  who  thinks  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  shine  on  her  little 
son?  How  far  have  we  moved  even  from  nature  itself!  How  deep 
the  victory  of  the  English  went  when  they  turned  our  mind  and 
our  heart  against  our  own  people  and  our  own  nursing-mother, 
Eire!  Do  we  consider  patriotism  a  vice?  Have  many  of  our  people 
exchanged  the  love  they  should  have  for  their  country  for  hatred 
(in  practice)  and  now  strive  to  defend  their  stand? 

The  Irish  language 

One  marvels  at  times  at  the  ill-will  people  show  towards  Irish, 
saying  that  the  country  is  being  ruined  by  it  and  that  the  children 
are  dead  against  it.  One  wonders  at  the  lack  of  nobility  in  these 
arguments.  One  is  surprised,  too,  at  the  unworthiness  and  even 
materialism  shown  in  this  matter  by  Christians.  With  all  due 
respect  to  such  people,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  no  young  child 
in  the  land  is  opposed  to  Irish,  and  if  a  child  were  to  say  to  me  that 
Irish  is  “all  eyewash,”  I  would  know  that  I  was  listening  to  the  voice 
of  his  father  or  mother.  It  is  one  thing  to  find  fault  with  the  method 
of  teaching  Irish,  it  is  another  to  give  up  altogether  the  teaching 
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of  the  language.  I  believe  that  that  last  cry  is  now  to  be  heard,  or 
perhaps  it  is  still  but  a  whisper.  As  sure  as  day,  the  second  cry 
will  follow:  “Let  us  give  up  all  this  nonsense  about  our  ‘ancient 
and  sacred  heritage,  the  shrine  of  our  Faith,’  and  the  rest  of  it.  These 
are  not  the  things  that  wDl  earn  us  and  our  young  people  their 
bread  in  England.”  I  am  not  drawing  on  my  imagination;  I  have 
read  such  things  and  so  have  you,  no  doubt.  What  else  is  it  after 
all  but  our  old  friend,  ubi  bene  ibi  patria,  materialism,  in  the 
form  and  disguise  of  the  good  angel?  Yet  if  those  who  speak 
thus  only  knew,  perhaps  England  herself,  not  to  mention  the 
Church  over  there,  is  not  so  thankful  for  them.  They  have  come 
to  realise  that  the  Irish  in  their  midst  for  whom  their  own  country 
means  nothing  are  not  such  a  gain  for  them.  Those  are  not  the 
type  who  take  to  what  is  best  in  English  culture.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  among  these  that  the  Church  finds  her  apostles.  On 
the  other  hand,  bishops  and  priests  have  admitted  that  the  Gaelic 
League  and  the  G.A.A.  are  a  great  support  for  our  exiles  and 
their  Faith!  Strangely  enough  too,  the  unfortunate  Polish  exiles 
in  England  consider  that  both  they  themselves  and  the  country 
that  gave  them  shelter  are  all  the  better  for  their  being  faithful 
to  their  own  traditions  and  language,  nor  does  that  take  from 
their  loyalty  to  the  State.  The  Pope  himself,  as  he  has  often  and 
clearly  shown,  is  of  like  mind  with  these  Poles  and  with  all  exiles, 
in  whatever  country  they  may  be. 

To  anyone,  therefore,  who  turns  the  young  away  from  Irish  I 
would  say  that  he  is  doing  a  bad  day’s  work,  whose  fruit  will  be  to 
pervert  the  young  from  Ireland  itself,  for  Ireland  is  no  mushroom 
growth  and  her  soul  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  Irish. 
To  the  teacher  who  shows  his  pupils  that  he  himself  despises  Irish 
I  would  say  that  he  is  doing  them  a  great  harm.  An  ni  do-chi  an 
mac  is  e  do-ni  an  mac  (What  the  child  sees,  that  the  child  does). 
Anyone  who  would  lessen  the  fame  of  Ireland  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  has  much  to  answer  for.  If  anyone  is  failing  Ireland  or 
Irish  it  is  not  the  child.  Certainly  Irish  could  be  better  taught — 
and  as  a  living  language — but  let  us  not  put  the  blame  for  our 
own  laziness  on  the  child  or  even  on  the  Government.  Is  the  child 
helped  at  home?  Do  the  parents  try  to  speak  Irish?  What  are  the 
papers  and  books  that  are  read  in  the  home  and  given  to  the  child 
to  read?  What  radio  programmes  are  listened  to?  Are  the  minds  of 
parent  and  child  being  moulded  or  twisted  by  English  television? 
Is  the  child  sent  out  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  the  pictures, 
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whatever  may  be  showing?  Is  that  a  patriotic  thing  to  do  or  is  it  | 
good  in  any  way  for  the  child?  Our  psychologists  could  do  good  work  j 
here  by  showing  the  effect  of  films  (for  instance)  on  the  minds  of 
Irish  children;  whether  their  educative  effect  is  good;  whether  they 
retard  or  mature  the  mind.  It  would  be  good  to  study  the  effects 
in  general  of  films  and  see  whether  they  take  from  the  education 
received  at  school.  Would  it  not  be  well  worth  while  too  to  study 
'their  effect  on  those  adults  who  so  often  patronise  them?  Is  the 
result  for  themselves  and  the  country  good  or  harmful?  Such  an 
investigation  would  be  no  small  act  of  patriotism. 

Native  culture  the  body  of  the  nation 

Our  native  culture  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Pope,  the  body  of 
the  nation,  as  our  religion  is  the  soul,  and  that  native  culture  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  things  that  make  us  different  from  other  nations. 
Those  in  particular  are  the  things  that  make  us  a  nation;  they  are, 
one  might  say,  our  internal  nationality,  or  our  nationality  itself. 

It  is  to  protect  those  things  and  not  the  State  as  a  State,  that  a 
nation  will  risk  its  life.  If  the  people  turn  their  backs  on  those 
characteristics  there  is  a  danger  that  the  nation  itself  will  disappear. 

It  is  to  make  sure  of  their  preservation  that  the  nation  demands  a 
State.  Those  characteristics  are,  as  it  were,  the  personality  proper 
to  the  nation.  That  is  why  people  in  America  were  so  disappointed 
when  a  party  from  Ireland  in  a  programme  on  television  gave 
very  little  of  our  own  Irish  music.  We  were  expecting  Irish  music 
'  from  the  Irish,  said  the  Americans,  and  not  our  own.  No  one  likes 
an  individual  or  a  nation  to  reject  its  personality,  that  which  is 
native  to  it. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  music  and  since  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  personality  of  a  nation,  it  is  good  to  recall  how  the 
Esthonians,  after  they  had  got  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the 
first  war,  set  about  defining  their  nationality.  They  had  never  had 
a  State  of  their  own  tiU  then.  Every  third  year  they  held  a  national 
festival  of  music,  at  which  up  to  30,000  people  sang,  a  very  big 
number  for  so  small  a  country.  Having  prepared  through  the 
long  winter,  the  singers  came  together  from  their  villages.  It 
was  in  their  native  songs  that  they  realised  their  nationality;  they 
sang  always  in  unison  with  perfect  accuracy.  So  was  the  nation 
bouhd  together.  In  their  songs  they  saw  the  dreams  of  the  nation. 
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(In  a  not  dissimilar  way  we  can  see  in  our  own  country  how  another 
aspect  of  the  national  patrimony,  our  own  games,  helped  and  still 
help  to  bind  Irishmen  in  love  of  their  country.) 

How  right  was  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  when  he  said  that  he  cared 
not  who  made  the  laws  of  the  land  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to 
make  the  ballads.  That  is  why  I  think — and  I  am  not  alone  in 
this — that  Radio  Eireann  in  giving  the  people  of  Ireland  “Claisceadal 
an  Radio”  is  doing  something  of  the  first  importance.  As  a  young 
clerical  student  from  Germany  said  to  me,  it  would  be  worth 
while  learning  Irish  if  only  to  understand  those  songs.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  there  is  a  good  response  to  that  programme  throughout 
the  country  and  also  for  the  native  music  provided  every  week 
by  the  station.  There  is  no  doubt  also  but  that  Comhaltas  Ceoltdiri 
na  hfeireann  are  doing  great  work  for  our  music.  I  regard  the 
songs,  however,  as  of  even  greater  importance,  for  to  understand 
them  aright  one  must  understand  the  words  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  words  and  music  in  a  marvellous  and  subtle  unity  reveal  to 
us  our  national  soul.  They  came  straight  from  out  the  heart  of  our 
people  and  there  is  in  them,  therefore,  the  depths  of  their  Faith 
and  all  their  traditional  traits.  How  well  the  Danes  understood 
their  own  tradition  when  they  first  put  the  people  singing  the  native 
music  before  going  on  to  matters  of  co-operation  and  co-operatives. 
They  understood,  as  did  the  Esthonians,  that  it  is  in  the  native 
songs  that  the  people  best  make  contact  with  their  ancestors  and 
come  to  realise  that  they  have,  as  it  were,  a  common  soul,  that 
they  are  a  nation.  It  is  said  that  there  are  over  10,000  Irish  airs 
extant.  It  would  be  a  great  act  of  patriotism  if  some  rich  man  were 
to  make  it  possible  for  our  men  of  music  to  publish  them  all  and 
have  them  sung  (suitable  words  could  be  composed  as  needed) 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  BBC  in  Belfast 
should  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  this  work.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
Irish  is  to  be  heard  from  that  station.  If  the  BBC  broadcast  Welsh 
and  Scots  Gaelic  from  their  stations,  the  Irish  speakers  of  the  Six 
Counties  should  demand  their  rights,  and  see  especially  that  the 
native  songs  be  heard.  After  all,  a  great  number  of  those  songs 
have  to  do  with  those  same  six  counties  and  the  other  three  counties 
of  Ulster.  They  would  help  greatly  to  increase  pride  of  race  in  the 
people  there,  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  they  would  give  to  their 
kinsfolk  over  the  way  in  Scotland. 

If  a  strong  effort  is  not  made  to  further  these  songs,  this  nation 
will  be  swamped  under  the  flood  of  Worthless  songs  from'  the 
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English-speaking  cosmopolitanism.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  ii 
every  district  the  children  were  to  learn  first  of  all  the  songs  in 
Irish  that  were  composed  in  the  particular  district  or  have  special 
associations  with  it.  Thus  they  would  learn,  as  well,  religion  and 
history — and  Ireland  itself.  It  would  be  grand  if  the  adults  learned 
these  songs  too,  so  that  we  would  not  be  dumb  as  we  are  or 
dependent  for  repertoire  on  one  or  two  perhaps  of  the  insifMd 
and  sentimental  Anglo-Irish  songs.  Well  did  the  Pope  say  that 
the  native  traditions  must  have  a  part  in  adult  education  so  that 
a  man  may  realise  the  depth  and  breadth  of  mind  and  heart  that 
should  be  his  as  a  member  of  such  a  race  and  nation. 

Let  education  and  the  education  of  the  child  be  based  first  of  all 
on  the  native  district.  To  achieve  that  end  it  would  be  no  harm 
if  we  were  to  change  the  programme  of  education  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  result  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  nation,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  State.  Our  people  in  general  are  lamentably 
ignorant,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  their  own  native  place  and 
its  history.  A  person  cannot  love  a  thing  he  does  not  know.  We 
might  ponder  the  profound  words  of  Sigrid  Undset,  that  woman 
who  shed  such  lustre  on  her  own  native  land:  “I  have  lived,” 
she  said,  “for  two  thousand  years  in  this  land.”  There  are  people 
in  this  country  who  are  upset  at  the  knocking  down  of  a  Georgian 
house.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for  being  upset  over  this, 
but  Ireland  is  more  ancient  than  Georgian,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing 
that  some  of  those  people  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  at  the 
disappearance  of  a  thing  that  is  living  and  far  more  precious 
than  any  house,  a  thing,  too,  more  ancient  and  noble  by  far,  the 
Irish  language  and  those  who  speak  it  daily  in  the  Gaeltacht.  ^ 
What  folly !  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  if  some  of  that  zeal  were 
spent  on  strengthening  the  Gaeltacht  and  spreading  Irish  out  j 
from  the  Gaeltacht?  How  blind  we  are  to  the  most  precious  things  i 
we  have,  the  things  that  live  and  reveal  to  us — not  completely  alas!  | 
because  of  wilful  destruction  in  the  past — but  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  riches  that  are  ours  by  heritage. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  lately  of  the  industry  that  Gael-Linn 
are  undertaking  so  courageously  and  far-sightedly  in  Cama. 
It  is  an  encouragement  to  the  Gaeltacht  and  to  all  Ireland.  A 
little  help  is  better  than  a  lot  of  advice.  We  hope  that  neighboun 
will  feel  urged  to  co-operate  together  in  the  same  way  throughout 
the  country.  When  co-operation  springs  from  such  a  noble  love, 
the  good  of  the  whole  nation  is  sure  to  follow.  I  hope  that  all  who 
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live  in  the  Gaeltacht  will  take  heed  of  that  example.  Anyone  living 
in  the  Gaeltacht,  especially  a  person  of  prestige,  who  sides  with 
English  is  acting  treacherously  towards  the  nation.  It  is  more  than 
time  after  a  couple  of  hundred  years  to  make  reparation  for  all 
that  bad  business.  If  we  have  prestige,  let  us  use  it  for  Ireland  and 
Irish. 


Love  is  the  thing 

In  the  final  reckoning,  love  is  the  thing.  Nothing  is  difficult 
to  him  who  loves.  Let  those  who  find  fault  with  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  Irish  and  who  say  that  they  are  thinking  of  the  good 
of  the  child  and  of  Ireland,  let  those  people  speak  Irish  voluntarily 
themselves  and  inspire  love  towards  Ireland  and  Irish  in  their 
children  before  ever  they  are  sent  to  school.  The  people  who  say 
that  the  English  are  not  so  bad  after  all,  that  they  are  polite  and 
good-mannered — let  them  praise  our  own  people  now  and  again! 
And  it  is  not  only  the  young  who  are  encouraged  by  praise.  Another 
thing,  it  can  hardly  be  patriotism  that  causes  Irish  people  to  run 
down  other  Irish  people  or  even  the  Government  of  Ireland  in 
English  Catholic  papers.  The  English  do  nothing  like  that  in  our 
papers  anyway.  Again,  it  is  not  usual  for  Frenchmen  to  enlist 
in  the  German  army  ...  a  word  to  the  wise.  The  worst  of  an 
empire  is  that  it  not  only  damages  the  imperialists  themselves, 
but  that  it  ruins  the  mind  of  not  a  few  who  accept  the  yoke  of 
empire.  Such  are  the  people  who  submit  to  the  yoke  of  imperial 
thought.  Often  that  yoke  remains  when  the  bodily  yoke,  as  it  were, 
has  been  loosed.  It  ill  becomes  people  to  belittle  everything  connected 
with  the  country  in  which  they  themselves  and  perhaps  their 
ancestors  were  born  and  reared,  and  in  which  they  make  a  living. 
The  very  least  that  patriotism  demands  of  us  is  not  to  decry  what 
is  good  in  our  own  country.  Above  all,  let  us  realise  the  harm  our 
prejudiced  talk  could  do  to  the  young,  turning  them,  perhaps, 
against  everything  in  their  own  land  which  they  should  respect. 

Our  deeds  will  tell  what  love  we  have  for  Ireland  and  for  one 
another.  Who  among  us  but  is  glad  to  hear  that  employers  and 
employees  are  beginning  to  pull  together  for  their  mutual  good 
and  that  of  Ireland?  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  Christian  charity 
that  men  are  drawn  together  and  that  justice  is  set  up  among 
them.  Ever  to  give  is  the  desire  of  love  or  it  is  not  love.  Therefore, 
let  us  not  say:  “What  has  Ireland  given  me  that  I  should  remain 
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here?”  We  have  spoken  enough,  I  think,  on  that  mean  outlook 
and  how  much  it  conflicts  with  our  true  nature.  Let  us  say,  rather: 
“How  can  I  do  good  to  Ireland?”  In  that  way  we  shall  achieve 
our  own  good  also.  As  Columcille  said: 


I 


An  te  do-ni  leas  a  chele 
is  e  a  leas  fene  do-ni.® 

That  is  only  Christianity;  and  the  man  who  does  not  keep  the 
law  of  God  should  not  think  himself  a  true  patriot.  Those  who 
have  to  emigrate  should  do  so  in  the  company  of  that  same  Colum 
and  promise  us  in  the  words  of  the  saint: 


Ni  bhead  aonoidhche — ni  cheal — nach  tiucfa  dear  ar  mo 
shiiiF 


and  we  shall  pray  as  we  are  bid  in  the  Church’s  prayer  for  emigrants: 
“Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  welcome  them  once  more  to  their 
native  land.” 

Recently  (21  October)  the  Pope  addressed  a  gathering  of  poets 
who  write  in  their  own  dialects.  He  spoke  forcibly  once  more  on 
the  subject  of  native  characteristics.  I  know  no  theme  on  which 
he  has  spoken  more  often.  This  time  he  talked  of  the  close  com¬ 
munications  now  existing  between  countries  and  of  the  danger 
that  nations  would  thereby  weaken  in  their  national  traditions  and 
renounce  their  native  customs.  That  danger  must  be  averted,  he  said. 
“Any  kind  of  cosmopolitanism,”  he  told  his  audience,  “which  would 
cause  the  nations  to  renounce  their  national  characteristics  must 
be  avoided.”  Writers  could  avoid  that  danger  by  using  as  much 
as  possible  their  own  language.  The  words  apply  to  us.  Unless  1 
err,  it  is  chiefly  through  English  that  this  cosmopolitanism  is  being 
forwarded.  Irish  is  our  shield  and  our  privacy  against  that  world. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  Irish  is  more  than  a  mere  language  .  .  . 
God  grant  that  all  our  men  of  learning  may -realise  that  and  not 
be  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  ditch. 

It  is  Christianity  which  moulded  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
brought  the  culture  of  those  nations,  among  whom  Ireland  held 

6.  “He  who  does  good  to  his  fellow  does  good  to  himself.” 

7.  “There  will  be  no  night— I  will  not  hide  it— that  a  tear  will  not  come  into 
my  eye,” 
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a  high  place,  to  flower.  That  is  why  the  French  historian,  Daniel- 
Rops  said  a  couple  of  years  ago:  “1  have  been  greatly  interested 
by  the  efforts  to  revive  (‘spread,’  he  might  have  said)  the  Irish 
language.  I  see  it  as  a  return  to  the  culture  in  which  the  Irish  Faith 
was  rooted.  Material  progress  is  important — I  have  seen  your 
industries — but  in  a  world  haunted  by  ‘progress,’  it  is  also  important 
for  a  nation  to  preserve  and  draw  strength  from  what  is  best  in  its 
past.”  These  are  the  words  of  a  true  Christian  and  a  true  European. 
Europe  and  Christendom  are  the  richer  for  the  Christian  culture 
of  Ireland.  Part  of  that  culture  is  the  Irish  language  itself,  which 
is,  besides,  the  key  that  opens  to  us  the  mind  that  shaped  that 
culture  and  makes  intelligible  to  us  much  of  the  Christian  culture 
of  Europe  and  even  of  Byzantium.  No  human  being,  no  country, 
no  culture  can  adequately  reflect  the  perfection  of  God,  nor  could 
the  sum  total  of  all  those  things  do  so.  Yet  how  wonderfully  does 
Christian  culture,  united  in  an  endlessly  rich  variety,  reveal  to  our 
weak  sight  something  of  the  glory  and  riches  of  God  Himself! 
There  we  have  a  sufficient  apologia  for  our  own  culture.  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  one  more  zealous  in  defending  national 
tradition  than  the  head  of  the  Church  which  is  called  international, 
and  which  proclaims  that  our  Paradise  is  above;  while  there  is 
no  one  more  hostile  towards  that  same  tradition — save  that  at 
times  he  has  to  yield  to  it  despite  himself— than  the  one  who 
imagines  an  earthly  paradise,  God  save  the  mark — the  Communist! 

“My  country  is  a  vineyard” 

Saunders  Lewis,  writing  about  his  own  country,  Wales,  gathered 
together  in  a  few  words  all  this  teaching  about  patriotism.  We 
need  only,  when  translating  his  words,  substitute  “Ireland”  for 
“Wales”:  “Wales,  my  country,  is  a  vineyard  given  into  my  care 
to  pass  on  to  my  children  and  to  my  children’s  children  as  an 
eternal  inheritance.”  To  serve  God  as  He  should  be  served,  there 
is  need  of  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  There 
is  no  less  need  of  them  in  the  service  of  our  neighbour  in  Ireland 
and  also  of  the  parallel  natural  virtues — belief  in  our  own  country, 
hope  in  her  and  love  for  her.  If  we  cultivate  this  ever-ancient, 
ever-new  vineyard  according  to  those  virtues,  perhaps  before 
we  leave  our  earthly  country  for  our  eternal  one  we  may  be  able 
to  say  something  as  noble  as  those  words  spoken  by  Conchubhar 
0  Siothchain  of  Oilean  Chl^ire: 
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Ni  choinneod  siar  oiread  agus  aon  fhocal  amhain  den  tseao- 
oidhreacht  chainte  a  fuaireas  osna  seandaoini:  ni  bheadh  sc 
de  ghangaid  im  aigne  na  de  chantal  im  chroi  aon  ni  riamha 
chuala  a  dheanfadh  aon  tairbhe  a  cheilt  na  a  chur  fe  chloic 
san  am  so  dhem  shaol.  Agus  taim  fein  anois  ag  deanamh  mo 
dhichill,  sar  a  mbuailidh  na  sluaiste  an  chre  ar  mo  shuii, 
ar  an  oidhreacht  san  a  fhagail  le  huacht  ag  an  aosog  ata  ag 
eiri  suas  im  dhiaidh.”® 


DIARMUID  6  LAOGHAIRE 
An  Caisledn,  Rath  Fear  nan,  Ath  C Hat  It 

8.  Seanchas  Chleire,  260.  “I  will  not  keep  back  as  much  as  a  single  word  of 
the  old  heritage  of  speech  I  received  from  the  old  people:  I  would  not  be  so  mean 
of  spirit  or  so  peevish  of  heart  as  to  hide  or  conceal  at  this  time  of  tny  life 
anything  I  ever  heard  that  would  do  good.  And  now  I  myself  am  doing  my  best, 
before  the  shovels  send  down  the  clay  on  my  eyes,  to  bequeath  that  inheritance 
to  the  young  who  are  coming  on  after  me.” 
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The  Bible  in  Perspective 

JAMES  BRENNAN 

Introduction:  Understanding  the  Bible 

The  Bible  must  be  the  best  known  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  known  book  in  the  world.  In  terms  of  statistics  it  is 
certainly  the  world’s  best-seller.  Any  list  of  the  “ten  (or  fifty 
or  hundred)  best  books”  is  sure  to  contain  it.  People  condemned 
(in  parlour  games !)  to  live  on  a  desert  island  with  one  book  would 
probably  choose  the  Bible  (somewhat  unfairly,  since  it  might  be 
objected  that  it  is  not  a  single  book  but  a  library!).  It  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  and  dialects  than  any  other  book. 
It  has  provided  inspiration  and  themes  for  numerous  works  of 
literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  Its  phrases  have  passed 
into  the  common  speech,  and  its  personalities  are  household  names. 
It  is,  above  all,  the  Sacred  Book  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions. 

But  how  many  people  really  read  the  Bible?  How  many  read 
it  through?  And  of  those  who  do,  how  many  understand  it?  The 
Catholic  laity  in  particular  have  lost  contact  with  the  Bible  itself. 
The  average  person,  one  feels,  is  largely  indebted  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  Mass  for  his  knowledge  of  Scripture — a  knowledge  that  is  only 
indirect,  mediate,  fragmentary.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent  thing 
that  he  does  get  so  much  of  the  Bible  through  the  readings  and 
prayers  of  the  liturgy,  but  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  insufficient 
because  it  is  unrelated  to  the  source,  to  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Even  the  priest,  who  acquired  a  Bible  at  the  beginning  of  his 
seminary  career,  and  followed  the  usual  courses  of  Introduction 
and  Exegesis,  may  have  come  to  regard  it  merely  as  an  arsenal  of 
texts  for  apologetic  purposes  or  as  a  treasury  of  quotations  for  his 
sermons.  If  so,  he  does  not  know  his  Bible.  It  is  not  enough  to 
borrow  texts  from  Scripture:  the  lecturer  or  preacher  must  be  able 
to  expound  the  word  of  God  from  what  one  might  call  a  position 
of  strength — from  an  intimate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Apocalypse. 

It  is  particularly  the  Old  Testament  which  is  neglected  or  avoided 
by  Catholics,  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  really  Christian 
Book  at  all,  like  the  second  century  heretic  Marcion,  who  rejected 
the  Old  Testament  altogether  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and 
was  duly  condemned  by  the  Church. 
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We  are  all  having  the  Bible  fed  to  us  in  a  chopped-up  form,  so 
to  speak;  in  the  extracts  of  the  Sunday  Gospels  and  Epistles,  the 
psalms  and  lessons  of  the  Breviary  (if  we  are  priests),  and  the 
innumerable  texts  that  are  sprinkled  throughout  our  books  of 
devotion  and  our  prayer-books.  To  overcome  the  defects  of  this 
casual,  fragmentary,  uncoordinated  knowledge  of  the  Bible  we 
need  to  read  it  through,  and  we  need  to  read  it  with  some  idea  of 
its  underlying  theme. 

Many  people  are  put  off  by  its  length  and  complexity.  They  feel 
as  if  they  are  entering  a  kind  of  maze  where  they  are  bound  to  lose 
their  way;  or  they  are  deterred  by  its  notorious  difficulties  and  leave 
it  to  the  scholars.  To  all  these  it  is  necessary  to  point  that  the  Bible 
can  be  read  with  profit  for  its  story  alone — a  great  spiritual  adven¬ 
ture-story  with  a  continuously  developing  plot  that  unfolds  itself 
through  book  after  book  to  a  grand  climax — the  greatest  story  in 
the  world.  To  read  the  Bible  like  this  is  to  undergo  a  profound 
spiritual  experience;  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  God’s  design  for 
our  salvation;  to  be  brought  nearer  to  God.  But  to  grasp  the  plot, 
to  see  it  in  its  proper  perspective,  to  follow  the  unfolding  of  its 
themes,  some  sort  of  guide  is  necessary,  some  broad  outline  of  its 
thematic  development  and  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

1.  The  Unity  of  the  Bihle 

The  Bible  is  a  sequence  of  books  of  various  literary  types,  whose 
composition  dates  from  about  1500  b.c.  down  to  about  a.d.  100, 
containing  history,  poetry,  drama,  biography,  letters,  and  other 
works  in  a  rich  diversity  comprising  seventy-three  books  in  all. 
But,  underlying  this  diversity  there  is  a  fundamental  unity  of  theme.  ; 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Bible  was  written  to  a  plan,  humanly 
speaking,  like  a  symposium,  but  that  its  different  books  reveal  a 
plan — God’s  plan  of  salvation  for  fallen  mankind  through  the 
history  of  a  particular  race.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  Bible  its  unique 
character  and  its  meaning — the  golden  thread  that  runs  through 
the  pattern  of  its  various  parts. 

However  else  we  may  think  of  the  Bible — as  literature,  as  legis¬ 
lation,  as  doctrine — we  must  see  it  primarily  as  history.  It  is  history 
with  a  meaning,  a  direction,  a  goal  that  is  given  to  it  by  its  divine 
Author;  the  history  of  man’s  redemption  from  Paradise  Lost  to 
Paradise  Regained;  the  epic  of  salvation  that  is  also  the  history 
of  a  people.  It  is  a  story  that  moves  on  two  planes:  the  one  human, 
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historical,  relating  the  history  of  the  race  that  God  chose  for  the 
working  out  of  His  grand  design;  the  other  divine,  eternal,  from 
which  God  watches  the  progress  of  that  story  and  intervenes  to 


direct  it. 

The  great  unifying  theme,  then,  is  the  working  out  of  God’s 
promise  of  salvation  through  a  Chosen  People,  and  the  story  falls 
into  two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  word 
“Covenant”  or  “Alliance”  (which  the  Vulgate  translates  as 
“Testamentum”)  which  characterised  the  solemn  relationship 
into  which  God  entered  with  this  People  in  order  to  accomplish 
His  plan.  These  two  parts  represent  the  preparation,  under  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  the  realisation,  under  the  New  Covenant,  of 
man’s  salvation. 


Fundamental  also  to  this  history  is  the  idea  of  Election  or  Choice. 


How  odd 
Of  God 
To  choose 
The  Jews, 

we  might  reflect,  in  the  words  of  an  irreverent  humorist;  only  to 
be  confronted  with  the  clear  statement  of  Our  Lord,  “Salvation  is 
of  the  Jews”  (John  4;  22),  and  with  the  whole  record  of  Old 
Testament  history  which  can  be  seen  as  a  series  of  choices.  Thus, 

God  chose  to  save  Noe  and  his  family  in  the  Deluge;  chose  Abraham 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Chosen  People;  chose  Isaac  rather  than 
Ishmael,  Jacob  rather  than  Esau  to  continue  the  line  of  descent; 
chose  Moses;  chose  David  ...  the  thsmc  of  election  runs  right 
through  the  story.  God  is  following  out  a  plan  for  the  salvation 
of  man  that  Saint  Paul  was  afterwards  to  call  a  “mystery” — 
something  that  remained  hidden  imtil  the  “fullness  of  time,”  when 
it  was  realised  in  the  Incarnation,  and  was  misunderstood  by  the 
very  people  who  had  been  chosen  to  implement  it.  h 


2.  The  Promise 


is-  The  story  begins  in  Genesis,  the  first  of  the  five  books  of  the 
iry  Pentateuch,  with  cosmic  proportions  (“In  the  beginning  God 
ne  created  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .”),  but  it  rapidly  narrows  down, 
to  within  the  space  of  eleven  chapters,  to  the  Semitic  family  dwelling 
ry  in  Mesopotamia  from  which  God  calls  the  ancestor  of  the  people 
in,  that  will  caify  forward  His  plan  for  the  redemption  of  humanity. 
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All  that  has  gone  before  (the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man,  I 
the  Fall,  its  punishment,  the  dispersal  of  the  human  race),  trmnen- 1 
dous  as  it  seems  in  our  eyes,  and  fundamental  as  it  is  to  our  I 
religion,  is  only  a  preface  to  the  story  which  begins  with  the  call  j 
of  Abraham.  Those  first  eleven  chapters  have  set  the  scene  and  | 
explained  why  man  has  need  of  salvation.  The  theme  that  links  I 
them  with  what  follows  is  that  veiled  promise  of  redemption  for  i 
fallen  man  which  is  found  in  Genesis  3:15  (the  Protoevangelium,  | 
as  it  is  called),  and  is  now  repeated  to  Abraham,  and,  in  varying  i1 
forms,  to  his  descendants  until  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christ.  To  the  key- 1 
concepts  of  Election  and  Covenant  we  have  now  added  that  of  i 
the  Promises,  and  with  an  eye  to  these  leading-motives  we  can  } 
more  easily  follow  the  plot  as  it  unfolds.  j 

The  historical  part  proper  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  distinct  ^ 
from  the  earlier  pre-history)  which  begins  with  chapter  12  of  [] 
Genesis — the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  which  is  also  the  history ' 
of  man’s  salvation — may  be  seen  unfolding  in  three  stages,  ^ 
dominated  by  three  great  figures;  Abraham,  Moses,  David  (the 
three  names  round  which  Saint  Matthew  built  his  genealogy  of  Christ 
when  he  began  his  Gospel).  These  three  stages  of  sacred  history 
are  summed  up  in  the  Promise  to  Abraham,  the  Covenant  with 
Moses,  and  the  Kingdom  under  David.  To  each  of  these  stages 
we  may  also,  at  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  attach  a  significant ' 
aspect  of  revealed  doctrine :  to  Abraham  the  idea  of  the  one  true 
God;  to  Moses  God’s  Law;  to  David  and  the  Prophets  salvation 
through  the  Messias. 

The  history  of  the  Patriarchs — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob— the 
earliest  ancestors  of  the  Chosen  People,  is  narrated  in  the  rest  of 
Genesis.  From  Abraham,  whom  God  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  dwell  in  Chanaan  and  to  receive  the  Promise  of  salvation  for  his 
posterity,  God’s  choice  uses  Isaac  and  then  Jacob  to  carry  on  His 
design.  With  Jacob,  also  called  Israel  (i.e.  “blessed  by  God”),  we 
come  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  sprang  from  his  sons,  and  to  the 
events  that  led  to  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  whefe  they  were  to  grow 
and  mature  into  the  nation  of  Israel  that  will  eventually  enter  the 
Promised  Land  (symbol  of  salvation  at  this  stage  in  their  history). 
This  is  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  Israel’s  spiritual  pilgrimage. 

Into  this  pattern  of  history  there  is  woven  the  great  doctrinal 
theme  of  monotheism — rof  God’s  one-ness  (“The  God  of  Abraham,  I 
the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob”  is  one  and  the  same  eternal  I 
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(presence  in  this  history) — which  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the 
polytheism  of  the  surrounding  pagan  world  as  to  make  of  Israel’s 
rebgion  a  thing  unique  in  its  time. 

13.  The  Covenant 

The  next  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  all  centre  in  Moses,  the 
Law-giver,  the  Prophet,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  Exodus  (the  “Going- 
out”)  tells  how  the  Israelites  were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  from 
I  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaoh ;  formally  became  God’s  People  in  the 
^  solemn  Covenant  on  Mount  Sinai;  received  the  Law  of  Moses; 

I  and  were  further  tried  by  a  long  period  of  wandering  in  the  desert 
I  country  bordering  on  Chanaan  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
that  Promised  Land  under  another  leader,  because  the  faith  of 
I;  Moses  had  faltered. 

H  The  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  complete  the  story  of  Moses 
and  the  Law.  Numbers  (so-called  from  the  lists  of  names  with 
,  which  it  begins)  continues  the  story  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert; 
Leviticus  gives  the  ceremonial  and  other  laws  which  Moses  drew  up 
for  the  people;  Deuteronomy  (the  Second  or  Supplementary  Book 
of  the  Law)  completes  the  legal  code  and  recounts  the  last  acts  of 
Moses.  The  second  stage  of  this  sacred  history  has  been  accom- 
plished:  God  has  given  His  People  the  Covenant  and  the  Law. 

Dominating  all  other  themes  of  revelation  here  we  find,  firstly, 
the  Law,  which  is  meant  to  preserve  the  unique  character  of  the 
race  and  to  ensure  its  fidelity  to  its  spiritual  destiny;  and  secondly, 
the  sense  of  God’s  providence  over  His  people,  symbolized  by  the 
miracles  of  the  Red  Sea  crossing,  the  Cloud,  the  Pillar  of  Fire, 
the  Manna  in  the  desert. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch  comes  a  series  of  historical  books — 
Josue,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel  (or  1  and  2  Kings  in  some  Catholic 
Bibles) — which  narrate  how  the  Israelites  invaded  Chanaan  under 
Josue,  divided  it  amongst  the  Twelve  Tribes,  settled  down  there 
under  the  regime  of  the  Judges  (military  leaders  of  the  different 
tribes),  and  ultimately  acquired  a  king  who  was  chosen  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges.  Spiritually,  this  period 
is  seen  as  one  of  constant  struggle  against  the  dangers  of  idolatry 
j  and  immorality  in  a  pagan  environment — dangers  that  would 
frustrate  the  design  of  God  by  alienating  His  People  from  the 
'  Covenant. 
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4.  The  Kingdom 

The  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul  (about  1000  b.c.)  is 
the  prelude  to  the  third  main  phase  of  sacred  history;  the  reipof , 
David,  who  unified  the  kingdom,  made  Jerusalem  its  capital,  and 
established  the  dynasty  from  which  the  Saviour  was  one  day  to  be 
born.^ 

Again,  the  key-concepts  appear:  God  rejects  Saul  and  chooses 
David,  with  whom  He  renews  the  Covenant,  to  whom  He  repeats 
the  Promises.  The  Kingdom  is  a  more  concrete  realisation  of  the 
Covenant,  but  it,  too,  is  only  temporary,  for  already  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  is  being  foreshadowed.  The  idea  of  salvation  which  is  to . 
be  connected  with  a  future  heavenly  kingdom  through  a  personal 
Saviour  or  Messias  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  Psalms  of  which 
David  was  the  author.  1 

The  later  history  of  the  kingdom  is  related  in  1  and  2  Kings 
(or  3  and  4  Kings  in  some  Bibles),  together  with  1  and  2  Chronicles 
(or  Paralipomenon)  which  give  a  parallel  account  while  stressing  the 
underlying  spiritual  lesson  of  the  story.  Solomon  succeeded  David, 
built  the  Temple,  and  raised  the  kingdom  to  the  zenith  of  its  power 
and  prestige.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  became  proverbial  (the  book 
of  Proverbs  was  afterwards  attributed  to  him  for  this  reason),  and 
the  people  basked  in  his  reflected  glory;  but  Solomon  himself  was 
revealing  human  weaknesses,  and  internal  stresses  were  threatening 
his  regime.  After  his  death  the  kingdom  split  into  two  (about  931); 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  consisting  of  ten  tribes,  calling  itself 
Israel,  which  lasted  till  722,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians; 
and  the  Southern  Kingdom,  consisting  of  the  remaining  two  tribes, 
Juda  and  Benjamin,  which  lasted  till  586,  when  it  was  finally  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Babylonians.  Another  turning-point  has  been  reached 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Chosen  People:  the  Kingdom  has  been 
destroyed,  the  People  themselves  carried  into  captivity.  Note  the 
divine  pattern  of  election  again:  the  tribe  of  Juda  is  spared  until 
586,  and  though  led  away  into  captivity  Jike  the  other  tribes, 
survives  as  a  unit,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  are  submerged  or 
swept  away  by  invasion  and  deportation;  for  it  was  out  of  Juda 
that  the  Messias  was  to  come  (Genesis  49;  8-12),  and  God’s  design 

1.  Ruth  is  a  short  idyll,  set  in  the  period -of  the  Judges,  which  tells  - how  a 
Gentile  woman  came  to  be  part  of  David’s  ancestry.  She  is  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  (Matthew  1:5). 
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must  work  itself  out  both  in  the  triumphs  and  the  failures  of 
Israel’s  history. 

The  schism,  strife  and  disaster  of  this  period  of  Old  Testament 
history  is  the  background  of  the  Prophets — God’s  spokesmen  to 
His  people  in  this  critical  epoch.  Elias  and  Eliseus  appear  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom  during  the  ninth  century;  Amos  and  Osee,  in 
Israel,  together  with  Isaias,  in  Judaea,  during  the  eighth;  Jeremias 
and  Ezechiel  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  during  the  final 
disaster  and  exile  of  Juda. 

The  role  of  the  Prophets  was  to  remind  the  people  of  their  true 
destiny  and  of  their  obligations  to  God.  Weakened  by  political 
division  and  religious  decay,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was 
now  threatened,  firstly,  from  within,  by  the  growth  of  idolatry  and 
immorality;  secondly,  from  without,  by  successive  invaders,  the 
Assyrians  first  and  then  the  Babylonians.  The  Prophets  view  the 
invasions,  as  a  divine  punishment  for  the  people’s  infidelity  to  the 
Covenant,  and  use  them  as  a  motive  to  urge  them  to  repent  and 
turn  to  God  as  their  only  hope.  Once  again  we  see  the  spiritual 
theme:  the  events  of  the  time  must  be  seen  from  the  divine  level; 
God  is  punishing  only  in  order  to  save. 


5.  The  Exile 

Ultimately,  the  punishment  came,  and  it  was  complete;  the 
whole  land  was  conquered  when  Nabuchodonosor  finally  captured 
Jerusalem  after  two  terrible  sieges  (598  and  587)  and  carried  away 
the  flower  of  the  nation  (now  represented  by  Juda)  into  exile  in 
Babylon.  “Upon  the  waters  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Sion  .  .  .” — the  poignant  words  of  Psalm  136 
are  the  plaint  of  Israel  in  exile. 

The  Exile  was  one  of  the  most  profound  experiences  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Historically,  it  was  yet  another  turning-point:  the 
end  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  divine 
plan  it  is  now  being  shown  that  Israel’s  destiny  is  not  bound  up 
with  an  earthly  kingdom  at  all.  Spiritually,  the  Exile  was  to  be 
further  purification  of  the  Chosen  People  out  of  which  a  “remnant’’ 
(as  Isaias  calls  it)  was  to  return  from  Babylon  after  Cyrus  the 
Persian  had  conquered  that  empire  and  released  the  Jews  (as  they 
may  now  be  call^)  from  their  bondage.  This  remnant  of  a  purified 
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Israel  will  establish  a  religious  regime,  more  loyal  to  God,  more  I 
aware  of  His  universal  character,  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
a  Saviour.2 

Isaias  is  pre-eminently  the  prophet  of  the  first  (Assyrian)  crisis,  ► 
when  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  over-run  and  Juda  was  tem¬ 
porarily  spared;  Jeremias  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (over  which  he 
composed  the  Lamentations);  Ezechiel  and  Daniel  of  the  Exile. 
These  spokesmen  of  God,  as  with  one  voice,  alternately  threatened 
the  people  with  the  consequences  of  their  sins,  and  encouraged 
them  with  the  hope  of  the  future  restoration.  It  is  in  the  Prophecies 
that  we  see  more  clearly  the  great  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Bible: 
God  (now  seen  more  than  ever  as  a  universal  deity);  Sin  (in  the 
form  of  injustice,  immorality,  and  idolatry);  the  Moral  Law; 
Repentance;  Salvation;  the  Messias  or  Saviour.  The  teaching  of 
Isaias  on  this  last  point  is  strikingly  presented  in  the  Child  that  is 
to  be  born  of  a  Virgin  (in  chapter  7);  and  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
God  (in  chapter  53).® 

6.  The  Restoration 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  Exile  (about  536),  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  Zorobabel  (about  530),  of  the  city  walls  under 
Nehemias  (about  445),  and  of  the  Law  under  Esdras  (about  398) 
are  related  in  two  companion-books:  Esdras  and  Nehemias  (or  , 
1  and  2  Esdras).  The  Covenant  given  was  solemnly  renewed,  the 
Law  was  strictly  enforced,  and  the  Chosen  People,  now  without 
a  king  or  a  kingdom,  emerge  as  a  more  truly  religious  community. 

New  prophets — Aggeus,  Zacharias,  Joel,  Malachias — encourage 
the  people  and  point  the  way  to  the  Messianic  Age.  There  is  a 
deepening  of  the  nation’s  spirituality  and  increasing  longing  for 
the  Messias  who  will  finally  deliver  it.  The  Israel  of  the  New 
Testament  is  taking  shape.  , 

A  new  class  of  biblical  literature  also  appears  in  this  post-exilic 
period ;  a  literature  born  of  tribulation  and  suffering,  reflective  in 

2.  Two  shorter  prophetic  books  underline  the  idea^  of  the  Universal  God: 
Jonas  and  Nahum,  both  set  in  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria. 

3.  Three  books  belonging  to  this  period  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  as 
pious  narratives  on  the  margin  of  the  history:  Tobias  (set  in  Nineveh  after  the  ^ 
Northern  collapse  in  722)  is  a  story  of  God’s  providence;  Judith  (set  in  the 
period  of  Nabuchodonosor)  is  a  lesson  of  confidence  in  God;  Esther  (set 
amongst  a  Jewish  colony  in  Persia)  is  again  a  lesson  in  God’s  care  for  His 
faithful  people. 
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character,  groping  towards  a  more  spiritual  solution  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  death.  This  is  the  Wisdom  Literature,  or  the  “Writings,” 
as  the  Jews  call  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  “Law”  and  the 
“Prophets.”  In  these  books  we  see  reflected  the  spiritual  longings 
and  frustrations  of  a  people  who,  having  pinned  their  hopes  to  a 
material  idea  of  happiness,  had  been  duly  disillusioned,  and  were 
still  left  seeking  for  an  answer  to  their  problems. 

Proverbs  is  a  collection  of  practical  rules  of  conduct,  attributed 
by  a  literary  fiction  to  Solomon;  Ecclesiastes  is  a  meditation  on 
the  vanity  of  human  things ;  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  is  an  allegory 
about  Israel’s  union  with  God',  Job  is  a  poetic  drama  on  the  problems 
of  the  just  man’s  sufferings;  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  guide  to  religious 
and  moral  teaching;  Wisdom  gives  Israel’s  most  advanced  doctrines 
about  God,  life  after  death,  immortality  and  such  subjects.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  doctrine,  as  it  is 
probably  the  latest  book  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  written.  To 
this  collection  of  literature  also,  by  traditional  arrangement,  belong 
the  Psalms,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  David, 
since  he  was  their  chief  author,  though  many  of  them  must  have 
been  added  to  his  collection  at  a  later  period.  In  this  book  we  have 
the  essence  of  Israel’s  spirituality  in  poetic  form,  the  sublimest 
expression  of  man’s  worship  of  God,  the  prayer-book  par  excellence 
of  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

These  books,  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  march  of  Israel’s 
history  seemed  to  be  suspended,  represent  the  further  spiritual 
development  of  the  Jews,  the  deepening  of  their  religious  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  to 
the  point  where  it  will  merge  with  the  New. 

There  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  long  pilgrimage 
of  Israel  almost  stops  short,  except  for  a  kind  of  epilogue — the 
period  of  the  two  books  of  Macchabees,  which  describe  a  holy  war 
against  the  Syrian  domination  which  had  followed  the  collapse  of 
Alexander’s  empire.  Spiritually,  the  episode  is  also  a  struggle  against 
the  pagan  influence  of  Greek  culture  (Hellenism),  in  which  a  leading 
part  was  taken  by  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  A  passionate  longing  for 
the  Messias  and  a  growing  expectation  of  His  coming  was  a  feature 
of  this  age.  It  was  only  intensified  by  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Palestine  in  63  b.c.,  when  Judaea  came  under  the  rule  of  Augustus, 
and  the  historical  conditions  for  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  were 
fulfilled. 
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The  “fullness  of  time”  had  come;  the  Jews  were  waiting  for  a  ; 
Saviour;  the  world  at  large  was  spiritually  bankrupt;  God’s  plan 
had  reached  its  goal — the  end  of  that  long  process  of  election  and 
testing  that  had  begun  with  the  call  of  an  obscure  nomad  named 
Abraham  about  1800  years  before. 

7.  The  New  Covenant 

And  so,  by  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  the  preparation 
to  the  realisation;  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  Once  again, 
the  story  moves  on  two  levels,  beginning  on  the  eternal  plane,  as 
Genesis  did,  with  the  words  of  Saint  John’s  Prologue:  “In  the 
begiiming  was  the  Word . . .,”  and  then  descending  to  the  human  level 
of  history  with  Saint  Matthew’s  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  that  traces 
His  ancestry  back  through  David  to  Moses  to  Abraham.  Thus  do  j 
the  Gospels  introduce  the  long-awaited  Messias,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  : 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  born  of  the  royal  line  of  David,  who  was  , 
to  fulfil  the  Promises  and  establish  a  New  Covenant  with  mankind. 
Four  Gospels  present  a  composite  picture  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  culminating  in  His  redemptive  death-  by  which  He  ratified 
the  New  Covenant.  The  Kingdom  has  come;  not  the  earthly  king¬ 
dom  of  Jewish  expectations,  but  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Church  which  is  itself  a  preparation  for  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  ’ 

The  foundation  and  early  history  of  this  kingdom,  the  Church, 
is  narrated  in  the  fifth  historical  book  of  the  New  Testament— 
Acts  (or  Acts  of  Apostles).  A  collection  of  apostolic  letters,  or 
Epistles,  outlines  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  book  of  prophetic  vision  {Apocalypse)  gives  a  glimpse  of 
its  final  consummation,  when  the  Last  Judgement  has  taken  place 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  has  been  established  in  Heaven. 

That  is  biblical  history  in  its  broadest  outlines,  seen  as  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  design  for  man’s  salvation.  Read  with  this  theme 
in  mind,  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
clearer,  and  its  essential  continuity  with  the  New  can  be  seen.  The 
history  of  Israel,  thus  understood,  is  seen  to  have  a  spiritual  sig¬ 
nificance  for  all  mankind.  The  Bible  is  not  merely  the  history  of  the 
Jews;  it  is  our  history,  too.  Israel’s  spiritual  pilgrimage  through  , 
history  is  the  story  of  every  soul’s  quest  for  final  happiness.  We 
have  actually  received  the  salvation  that  was  promised  under  the 
Old  Covenant,  but  we  need  to  re-live  the  experience  of  guilt,  of 
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repentance,  of  expectation,  of  hope  which  only  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  can  give.  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  hope:  its  message  is  an 
antidote  to  the  pessimism  and  the  materialism  of  our  time.  “For 
what  things  soever  were  written  were  written  for  our  learm'ng; 
that  through  patience  and  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  we  might 
have  hope”  {Romans  15:4). 

JAMES  BRENNAN 

Saint  Kieran's  College,  Kilkenny 


Reading  List 

The  Bible,  preferably  in  a  modern  translation;  and  that,  for  the  present, 
means  the  Knox  Bible.  (Quotations  above  have  been  given  from  the  Douay 
Bible,  for  what  may  be  called  traditional  reasons;  but  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  story  Knox  is  recommended.) 

The  Kingdom  of  Promise  (Dyson  and  Jones),  Burns  and  Oates,  has  been 
deservedly  recommended  by  previous  contributors,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  short  interpretation  of  biblical  history. 

A  much  shorter  book  is  How  to  Read  the  Bible  (Poelman),  Longmans,  which 
keeps  to  the  main  highway  and  is  very  easy  to  follow. 

Guide  to  the  Bible  (Monks  of  Maredsous),  Sands,  gives  a  simple  summary  of 
the  books  without  emphasizing  the  underlying  themes. 

Key-Concepts  of  the  Bible  (Gelin),  Sheed  and  Ward,  concentrates  on  a  number 
of  selected  themes  which  are  developed  in  separate  chapters. 

Those  who  have  read  these  books  will  recognise  the  indebtedness  of  the 
present  article  to  them;  those  who  have  not  may  like  to  see  for  themselves,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  Bible  itself. 

Note:  This  completes  the  series  of  articles  on  the  Bible  promised  for  1957,  with 
the  exception  of  Mgr.  Boylan’s  article  on  “Translating  the  Bible.”  This 
we  hope  to  publish  shortly — Editor. 


Student  Rate 

Beginning  January  1958  the  furrow  is  offered  to  students 
of  recognised  colleges  and  seminaries  at  the  specially  reduced 
rate  of  18/-  per  year,  post  paid  ($3.00  in  U.S.  and  Canada). 
A  six-months  trial  subscription  rate  of  9/-  ($1.50)  is  also 
available  to  students.  . 
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FILMS 

I'^HE  interest  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  (Metropole)  is  in  no  way  , 
cinematic  and  the  film  appeals  only  to  a  certain  state  of  mind. 

It  is  a  record  of  an  occasion,  of  a  famous  troupe  and  of  one 
dancer  in  particular.  Paul  Czinner  simply  filmed  the  1956  perfor¬ 
mance  in  London,  complete  with  breaks  and  some  audience 
applause.  Classical  ballet  on  the  screen  is  at  any  time  a  faded 
experience,  lacking  as  it  does  the  mobile  perspectives  of  cinema- 
ballet  {The  Red  Shoes  or  Invitation  to  the  Dance),  and  here  even  ' 
camera  movement  is  negligible.  But  even  in  this  form  the  record 
was  worth  making.  In  any  form  Ulanova’s  magic  is  wholly  arresting, 
and  one  repeats  what  everyone  else  has  repeated — that  the  poetry 
of  the  human  form  has  found  in  her  one  of  its  supreme  incarnations.  ' 
The  amount  of  mime  and  straight  acting  in  Act  I  of  Giselle  shows  ; 
her  capacity  for  interpreting  emotion  in  those  terms  also,  and 
suggests  that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  dancers  because  she  is  more 
than  a  dancer.  She  is  a  human  being  of  great  awareness  which  she 
has  to  compress  into  bodily  line  and  movement.  If  ever  body  spake 
it  does  so  in  her  flights  of  ecstasy  in  Spring  Waters  and  in  the 
broken  dances  of  Giselle  Act  II.  Her  partner  Fadayechev  and  the 
other  male  dancers  excel  in  dances  which  demand  agility  and 
stamina. 

Following  on  the  ballet  at  the  Metropole  came  Manuela,  much 
heralded  in  the  British  press  as  a  British  film  with  a  difference. 

It  is  yet  another  film  about  love  in  the  afternoon,  or,  to  be  precise, 
about  the  infatuation  of  a  middle-aged  sea-captain  (Trevor  Howard) 
for  a  half-breed  stowaway  girl  of  se’  :nteen  (Elsa  Martinelli).  And 
it  would  have  been  very  different  if  the  original  ending,  shown  in 
the  West  End,  had  been  left  in.  In  that  version  he  realizes  that  their 
difference  in  age  and  background  cannot  be  bridged,  gives  the 
girl  up,  and  sends  a  messenger  to  report  his  death.  For  the  American 
market  and  for  general  release  in  England  and  elsewhere  an  alter¬ 
native  “happy”  ending  was  shot,  in  which  he-gives  the  lie  to  his  5 
own  lie  about  death  by  turning  up  for  her.  The  film  has  some 
sharply  etched  photography  in  black  and  white,  particularly  of  the 
South  American  port  and  of  the  old  cargo  ship;  but  construction  , 
is  shaky,  the  pace  lags  badly  at  times,  and  Elsa  Martinelli  is  barely 
adequate.  Trevor  Howard  has  had  a  line  of  his  own  in  the  battered 
lover,  miscast  for  his  partner  by  age,  race,  alcohol,  but  above  all 


fs  by  a  sense  of  being  worn  out  and  past  the  time  for  optimism  or 
faith.  His  management  of  this  role  in  the  present  film  raises  him 
far  above  the  rest  of  the  cast,  and  demands  the  logic  of  the  original 
''ay  ,  ending.  Yet  somehow  I  felt  that  the  old  manner  had  stiffened  since 

nd.  we  saw  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  and  The  Heart  of  the  Matter, 

>ne  A  disabled  lover  of  another  kind  has  had  a  much  more  inglorious 
or-  showing  on  the  screen  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises  (Ambassador,  X-cert.). 
ice  So  emasculated  indeed  are  the  characters  of  Jake  Barnes  and  his 
led  cronies  that  Ernest  Hemingway  walked  out  on  the  production  of 
>a-  this  film,  which  is  based  on  his  second  novel  Fiesta.  Few  will  doubt 
en  '  his  judgment,  for  all  his  characters  have  been  softened  and  senti- 
rd  mentalized.  It  was  a  precarious  situation  enough  to  carry  off  in  the 
ig,  novel — to  engage  some  feeling  for  Lady  Brett  as  she  tears  through 

ry  a  series  of  affairs  in  an  effort  to  forget  the  man  she  loves  and  cannot 

IS.  I  have,  and  to  preserve  our  respect  for  him  as  he  sits  around  ever- 

vs  j  faithful  and  ever-helpless  “picking  up  her  wounded.”  Yet  Heming- 

id  way  just  carried  it  off,  and  somehow  Jake’s  character  never  struck 
re  !  us  as  being  impotent  even  though  he  was  physically  so  from  a  war 

le  wound.  Moreover,  despite  all  the  claptrap  about  the  Lost  Generation 
:e  ?  of  the  twenties,  the  novel  had  a  quality  of  bared  nerves  and  caught 

le  ;  the  accent  of  a  rootless  set  who  “still  lived  every  moment  as  if  they 

le  ;  were  about  to  die.”  Perhaps  the  illusion  of  real  life  was  never  again 

d  I  so  complete  in  a  Hemingway  novel.  We  all  know  now  how  easy 

and  how  unfair  it  is  to  parody  the  famous  clipped  dialogue;  but  the 
h  !  screenplay  positively  cries  out  for  parody,  and  I  cannot  understand 

why  Peter  Viertel’s  scripting  has  been  praised.  Ava  Gardner  was 
I,  perfectly  chosen  as  a  physical  type  of  Lady  Brett,  but  her  lines 
)  I  leave  her  none  of  that  lady’s  ravaged  and  ravaging  quality.  All  she 

i  I  can  say  each  time  is  “Please  be  nice  to  me;  don’t  be  hard  on  me,” 

1  ;  while  Tyrone  Power  can  make  only  anguished  eyes  at  her  and  duly 

r  comply.  This  is  incredibly  wearisome. 

5  :  A  fine  contrast  in  atmosphere  (when  Jake  goes  fishing  in  the 

1  I  mountains),  though  cinematic  and  fresh  as  paint  in  the  novel  itself, 

is  thrown  away  by  the  camera.  Finally  the  best  spectacle  in  the  film, 

I  the  fiesta  in  Pamplona,  is  scrappily  done,  and  stops  short  of  the 
I  moment  of  kill  in  the  bullring — an  unpardonable  piece  of  laziness 
or  economy. 

)  Anyone  wishing  to  fly  far  from  emasculate  forms  of  love  and 
jf  war  could  have  flown  with  profit  to  the  Astor,  which  took  box- 
office  risk  with  Rashomon.  This  was  the  first  showing  of  a  famous' 

;  Japanese  film  in  Ireland  outside  of  the  Film  Society,  even  though  it 
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won  the  first  of  its  many  prizes — the  Venice  Grand  Prix — as  long 
ago  as  1951.  It  was  the  film  which  introduced  to  Europe  the  post-war 
cinema  of  Japan,  or  at  least  that  cycle  of  historical  and  legendary 
films  which  evoke  their  feudal  period.  Last  year  the  Astor  showed  > 
Kinugasa’s  Gate  of  Hell,  and  Kurosawa’s  Seven  Samurai  was  shown 
to  the  Film  Society.  The  books  tell  us  that  “acting,  costumes  and 
action  in  these  films  are  translated  faithfully  from  the  Noh  and 
Kabuki  theatres.”  But  this  is  much  more  obvious  in  Gate  of  Hell 
than  in  Rashomon.  The  acting  style  in  the  latter  is  much  freer  than 
what  is  allowed  by  the  mask-like  countenance,  behaviour  is  much 
less  formalised,  and  Japanese  critics  agree  that  Rashomon  is  closest 
to  Western  styles  in  tempo  and  photographic  range.  Kurosawa  has 
acknowledged  his  debt  to  John  Ford,  and  Ford’s  influence  can  be 
discerned  in  the  opening  sequence — a  studied  composition  in  , 
movement  as  a  woodcutter  moves  through  the  forest — and  in  other  ' 
sequences  of  fast  angular  action. 

For  Western  audiences  however,  it  is  still  a  novel  experience  in  , 
its  slowness  and  its  extreme  ferocity  of  emotion.  In  the  forest,  in 
blazing  sunlight,  a  bandit  rapes  a  nobleman’s  wife  and  kills  the 
nobleman  in  a  sword-fight.  Afterwards,  in  pouring  rain  under  a 
ruined  city  gate,  a  priest,  a  woodcutter  and  a  servant  try  to  discover 
the  facts.  Four  different  versions  of  the  incident  are  given  to  us 
(in  flashbacks),  one  from  each  of  the  three  people  involved  and 
one  from  the  woodcutter  who  witnessed  it.  All  four  differ,  distorted 
by  deceit  and  self-deceit.  The  priest  (as  Chorus)  almost  despairs  of 
human  nature  but  his  faith  is  just  saved  by  an  act  of  practical 
charity.  Thus  ends  a  sombre  morality  about  human  nature  and  the 
nature  of  truth. 

Many  viewers  however  are  repelled  by  the  ferocity  of  some  of 
the  scenes,  and  blame  the  Japanese  character  for  a  morbid  fascina¬ 
tion  with  the  ritual  of  cruelty.  Yet  it  should  be  clear  that  the  violent  ^ 
outbursts  of  emotion  into  physical  action  are  hardly  meant  to  be 
realistic.  They  are  symbolic  or  stylised,  and  the  stylization  never 
varies  in  this  kind  of  Japanese  film.  In  all  these  films  the  duel  with 
bare  sword  and  the  love  scene  are  curiously  akint^the  basic  language 
of  fear  and  triumph  is  the  same  in  both.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  touch 
on  a  universal  stratum  of  savagery  here,  and  certainly  they  tend 
more  to  purge  that  kind  of  emotion  than  do  the  many  Western  » 
films  which  actually  stimulate  what  they  pretend  to  relieve.  The 
film  of  course  is  for  your  epic  hours  in  the  cinema. 

PETER  R.  CONNOLLY 

Saint  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth 
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;  i  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 

r  I 

'  %  ri^HINKING  over  the  themes  and  programmes  that  have  been 
1  ^  touched  on  in  previous  issues  of  this  Chronicle,  I  realise  that 

;  much  of  what  constitutes  the  bulk  of  TV  viewing  has  not  even 

been  mentioned.  One  tends  in  a  monthly  review  to  pass  over  the 
transmissions  whose  aim  is  simply  entertainment,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  discussions,  documentaries  and  reports.  It  may  be  useful 
therefore  to  consider  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  other  programmes 
in  a  typical  week’s  viewing. 

In  the  field  of  entertainment  the  two  best  “live”  programmes  are 
Hancock's  Half-Hour  and  Professor  Jimmy  Edwards  in  Whack-0! 
The  Hancock  programme  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
i  physiognomy  of  Hancock  himself.  His  role,  compared  with  that 
of  Sidney  James,  his  partner,  is  a  passive  one  but  Hancock  is  the 
i  pivot  on  which  the  whole  show  turns.  He  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
'  facial  expression  and  can  turn  anything  under  the  sun  to  comic 
I  advantage:  he  “fluffed”  his  lines  twice  in  the  last  programme,  but 
;  managed  to  get  two  extra  laughs  in  the  process.  There  is  no  set 
!  formula  for  this  Half-hour,  anything  may  happen  anywhere  when 
(  Hancock  is  around. 

!  The  Jimmy  Edwards  show  on  the  other  hand  derives  much  of  its 
popularity  from  the  familiarity  of  the  setting  and  the  repetition  of 
'f  stock  phrases.  The  possibilities  for  comedy  within  the  confines  of 
the  boys’  school  where  he  is  alternately  Housemaster  or  Head 
'  seem  to  be  unlimited.  With  the  wealth  (if  not  welter)  of  theories  on 
I  teaching  method  in  “modern”  education  and  the  conflicting  views 
[  of  contemporary  psychologists  on  the  up-bringing  of  children  he 
has  a  field  rich  in  potentiality  for  humour,  and  his  script-writers 
/  know  well  how  to  exploit  it.  Edwards’  “line”  is  very  different  from 
'  that  of  Hancock.  He  is  the  show:  his  bulky  figure,  clad  in  cap  and 
gown,  his  bristling  moustache  and  strident  voice  dominate  the 
screen,  and  hi?  roars  of  Whack-0 1  elicit  the  laughs  just  as  surely 
as  the  more  subtle  expressions  of  silent  misery  and  woe  on  the  face 
of  Tony  Hancock. 

Apart  from  these  two  the  best  humour  on  BBC  television  comes 
i  from  America  on  film.  As  an  example  of  American  domestic 
^  comedy  The  Burns  and  Allen  Show  is  far  superior  to  the  other 
regular  series  I  Married  Joan.  Here  again  we  have  a  familiar  setting 
and  stock  props — George  with  his  cigar  and  his  laconic  “asides,” 
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the  short  “routine”  on  the  balcony  with  which  the  programme)  f 
closes.  The  life  and  soul  of  the  show,  however,  is  Gracie  with  her  j 
infinite  capacity  for  misunderstanding  and  her  unlimited  zeal  in  ^ 
minding  everyone  else’s  business.  She  is  backed  by  a  strong  team:  ( 
Blanche  and  Harry  Morton,  their  neighbours  (Harry,  a  stock  i  i 
character  acting  as  a  foil  to  Gracie  and  Blanche),  and  Harry  von  , 
Zell,  the  bluff  good-natured  agent  who  is  “fired”  by  George  at 
least  once  in  the  course  of  each  show.  The  slickness  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  in  every  detail  and  the  perfection  of  the  timing  have  to  be  seen  * 
to  be  believed.  /  Married  Joan  suffers  by  comparison  with  The 
Burns  and  Allen  Show.  One  can^  always  see  at  the  beginning  how 
the  situation  will  end,  and  the  humour  is  slapstick.  The  themes  are 
repetitive  and  the  dialogue  often  boring  in  the  extreme— utterly 
obvious  misunderstandings  are  repeated  ad  nauseam.  But  occasion-  ' 
ally  there  are  lively  episodes  reminiscent  of  the  old  comic  films  | 
when  the  launching  of  custard  pies  was  the  main  ingredient  in  | 
scenes  of  uproarious  laughter.  A  fairly  recent  series  entitled  The  i 
Phil  Silvers  Show  with  Silvers  as  Sergeant  Bilko  of  the  U.S.  army  I 
is  perhaps  the  funniest  of  them  all  and  deserves  an  article  to  itself.  ' 

A  considerable  proportion  of  time  is  given  over  to  programmes 
designed  specially  for  women.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  high 
standard  and  have  a  consistently  high  audience  appeal,  whether  on 
TV  or  on  Radio.  The  Mainly  for  Women  television  series  is  a 
45-minute  daily  programme,  covering  such  topics  as  Beauty, 
Fashion,  Dressmaking,  Cookery,  Keep  Fit,  Housework,  Shopping,  j 
Floral  Decoration  in  the  Home — anything  in  fact  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  housewife.  These  programmes  are  of  great  : 
practical  value,  and  recently  they  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
provision  of  notes,  sketches,  recipes,  etc.  each  week  in  the  Radio 
Times.  The  shopping  experts  give  hints  on  the  best  value  available 
in  the  shops  at  the  moment,  occasionally  they  demonstrate  the 
newest  gadgets  to  come  on  the  market.  Sometimes  a  panel  is 
organised  so  that  housewives  may  have  an  opportunity  of  question¬ 
ing  manufacturers  about  the  quality  of  goods  and  packaging,  and 
to  air  their  grievances  in  general.  Usually  thisTs  done  in  an  atmos-  i 
phere  of  give-and-take,  though  the  questions  asked  are  very  much  I 
to  the  point  and  the  specialists  have  their  work  cut  out  to  give  | 
satisfactory  replies  to  complaints.  I  remember  once,  though,  the  ' 
consternation  caused  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  suave  reply  by  a  f 
laundry  superintendent  (pooh-poohing  the  idea  that  the  products 
used  are  “hard”  on  fabrics)  an  angry  housewife  whipped  a  shirt 
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from  under  the  table  and  challenged  the  speaker  to  state  that  it  had 
not  been  harshly  treated  at  the  laundry.  The  result  was  good 
^  television — the  chairman  was  literally  speechless,  the  other  members 

of  the  panel  were  aghast  and  for  one  brief  moment  the  outraged 
housewife  reigned  supreme,  waving  the  multilated  shirt  in  defence 
of  Washerwomen  versus  the  Laundry. 

I  at 

uc.  I  In  Woman's  Hour  (on  radio)  discussions  on  family  life  are  fairly 
ggj  f  frequent  and  it  is  here  that  these  programmes  are  sometimes  open 
fljg  to  serious  criticism.  Listening  to  tales  of  how  a  “harassed  mother” 
5^,  or  a  “wonderful  wife”  manages  to  “cope”  by  running  her  home 
jfg  and  her  family  of  two  one  realises  the  gulf  that  separates  our 
riy  i  normal  conception  of  home  and  family  life  from  theirs.  Problems 
,n.  like  these  are  “aired”  on  TV  too.  There  is  a  regular  Panel  pro¬ 
ng  I  gramme  (social  worker,  doctor  and  psychiatrist)  giving  advice  in 
in  !  reply  to  viewers’  problems.  The  questions  asked  cover,  among 
fjg  others,  themes  (birth  control,  the  sexual  problems  of  adolescence 
,y  and  various  other  matters  of  conduct)  which  Catholics  would 
regard  as  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  privacy  with  priest  or  con- 
^  lessor.  One  begins  to  wonder  whether  in  fact  such  panels  and 
I,  ,  replies  to  queries  are  not  the  substitute  in  a  largely  pagan  com- 
n  munity  for  the  guidance  in  matters  of  morals  and  conduct  formerly 
j  given  by  religion  and  organised  Christian  groups.  One  wonders  too 
whether  the  views  promulgated  in  programmes  such  as  these  are 
j  not  more  insidiously  injurious  to  the  Christian  conception  of 
,  <  morality  than  the  more  outspoken  comments  of  the  pundits  on  the 
Brains  Trust. 

The  programme  Morals  without  Religion,  when  Mrs,  Knight 
faced  three  challengers  (two  clergymen,  one  layman,  all  non- 
Catholics)  and  routed  them  every  one,  was  a  sorry  spectacle  for 
anyone  who  had  hoped,  at  least,  for  a  lively  piece  of  argument. 
Mrs,  Knight  was  obviously  nervous  at  the  start  (it  was,  after  all, 
a  three-to-one  contest)  but  who  could  wonder  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
programme,  she  looked  the  most  self-possessed  and  confident 

i  member  of  the  group.  An  example  of  How  Not  To  Do  It  if  ever 
there  was  one!  Mrs.  Knight  deserves  opponents  of  a  stronger 
calibre  than  these. 

'  ETHNA  CONWAY 

I  Belfast 
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A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  GAELTACHT 

IT  goes  without  saying  that  an  Irish  revival  ought  to  fertilize  Irish 
life.  The  schoolroom  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  to  less  ' 
artificial  surroundings.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  devise  methods  of  ' 
doing  this  within  the  range  of  contact  of  the  priest  that  new  ground 
was  broken  at  the  Summer  School  held  in  Ros  Guill,  Co.  Donegal, 
from  29  July  to  10  August  of  this  year.  As  was  said  at  the  opening 
by  Dr.  McLarnan,  President  of  the  Irish  College  in  Ros  Guill,  it 
was  a  step  forward.  Still  not  altogether  new.  The  doctors,  the 
teachers,  the  writers  were  there  before  us.  In  something  so  all- 
pervading  as  a  national  revival  the  priest,  to  put  the  ideal  at  its 
lowest,  cannot  allow  his  seeming  indifference  to  make  him  mis¬ 
understood  among  those  who  may  be  moulding  the  face  and  the 
mind  of  the  Ireland  of  tomorrow. 

For  us  an  Irish  revival  means  a  revival  of  Irish.  But  there  is  an 
initial  difficulty.  To  be  an  adequate  vehicle  for  our  thoughts  today, 
unlike  other  languages  which  went  through  a  natural  and  unforced 
development,  Irish  must  consciously  and  quickly  develop  a 
vocabulary  to  deal  with  great  areas  of  life  so  far  imperfectly  known 
to  it.  How  can  this  be  done  without  violence  to  the  language  itself? 

Here  a  fruitful  distinction  was  drawn  by  An  tAth.  Colman  6 
hUallachain — who  has  deepened  his  philosophy  by  the  practical 
experience  of  having  successfully  taught  it  through  Irish.  What  is 
precious  in  a  language  is  its  humanist  content,  its  native  deposit  of 
distilled  experience.  That  is  the  national  thing  in  a  national  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  technical  terminology  of  a  language,  with 
its  more  strictly  utilitarian  function,  imaginative  overtones  are  a 
distraction.  Its  virtue  is  to  be  exact.  It  can  be  international  without 
damage  to  the  stem  on  which  it  is  grafted. 

This  is  in  fact  the  method  coming  to  be  adopted  in  Irish.  Com¬ 
pounds  composed  of  elaborate  superstructures  on  native  roots  are 
liable  to  be  either  cumbrous  or  ill-defined  in  meaning.  In  terminology 
the  fittest  can  survive.  And  the  fit  is  the  practical.  An  tAth.  Colman 
was  contagiously  optimistic.  The  Flemings  have  done  it.  So  have 
the  Japanese.  Why  not  we  who  only  need  to  help  our  language 
resume  development  where  history  compelled  it  to  leave  off? 

Still  much  labour  and  thought  is  necessary.  And  it  will  be  little 
worth  while  if  we  conceive  our  language  as  no  more  than  a  badge 
of  self-assertion.  The  revival  ought  to  be  a  discovery  of  ourselves. 
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I  And  this  from  one  aspect  happens  to  be  a  discovery  of  Christian 
’  Europe  too.  As  An  tAth.  Colman  pointed  out,  in  Ireland  alone  of 
I  the  English-speaking  countries  has  the  rich  pre-Reformation  stream 
-  of  Catholic  tradition  flowed  on  without  a  break.  In  England  what 

(was  written  was  destroyed.  What  was  oral  was  lost.  Both  survive 
in  Ireland.  They  speak  of  the  Catholic  soul  not  of  Ireland  alone 
but  of  Europe. 

To  go  back  to  the  prayers  of  the  Gael  would  be  to  find  the  soul 
of  the  past.  To  put  them  on  the  lips  of  children  again  would  be  to 
do  something  towards  taking  the  revival  from  the  school  to  the 
t  cross-roads.  Tradition  in  Ireland  is  alive  but  unprogressive.  To  help 
?  it  take  root  again  would  be  to  stimulate  a  religious  life  more  personal 
‘  and  more  of  the  people;  and  on  the  community  level,  if  national 
^  character  means  anything,  maybe  ultimately  to  end  the  post- 
Emancipation  complaint  of  our  being  imitative  and  unimaginative 
in  the  accidentals  of  religion.  It  would  be  good  catechetics  too.  If 
the  Faith  is  best  taught  by  linking  with  life,  how  better  can  it  be 
done  for  an  Irishman  than  by  going  to  the  roots  of  his  Christian 
environment,  by  giving  him  even  in  translation  the  prayers  his 
forefathers  made,  prayers  which  reach  down  deep  because  they 
have  meoin  na  ndaoine  in  them,  and  therefore  give  to  the  Faith  that 
rootedness,  the  lack  of  which  may  be  a  more  serious  defect  than 
want  of  instruction  in  a  new  and  unfavourable  milieu. 

Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the  prospect  of  an  Irish  revival 
^  should  not  depend  for  its  motive  power  entirely  on  our  conviction 
or  lack  of  it  as  language  enthusiasts. 

But  apart  from  the  Christian  content  of  the  Irish  tradition,  apart 
even  from  the  prospect  of  an  Irish-speaking  Ireland,  there  may  be 
good  reasons  for  making  our  past  the  mould  of  our  minds.  In 
history  the  great  epochs  of  national  self-expression  have  not  come 
entirely  by  chance.  True  they  may  have  known  tensions,  may  have 
been  born  of  long  stress  and  strain.  But  within  there  was  some 
deeper  unity,  a  sort  of  integration  of  the  national  personality  that 
balanced  opposing  forces  and  gave  direction  to  high  hopes  and 
great  energies.  The  archetype  of  such  epochs  felt  itself  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  ages,  rich  with  the  promise  of  the  future.  And  all  that 
was  Roman  in  it  found  expression  in  a  single  voice; 

Magnus  ab  integro  saechrum  nascitur  ordo. 
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We  cannot  of  course  call  up  such  spirits  at  will.  But  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  have  to  dispose  ourselves  by  making  our  minds  as 
Gaelic  as  that  of  Virgil  was  Roman. 

Sean  Og  0  Tuama,  who  knows  more  than  most  about  the  mind 
of  Irish  music,  gave  an  example  which  must  rest  on  his  authority 
rather  than  mine.  The  Irish  composer  who  sets  himself  consciously 
to  write  “Irish”  music  ends  by  being  insipid.  Sibelius,  a  scholar 
with  the  music  of  the  world  in  his  head  and  in  his  fingers,  put 
Finland  into  all  that  he  wrote  because  Finland  was  the  mould  of 
his  mind  rather  than  its  sole  content.  We  have  sung  the  Irish  songs, 
danced  the  Irish  dances.  Are  they  for  us  a  tobar  fwr-ghlan  Gaeilge, 
or  just  museum  pieces?  It  is  our  minds  we  must  revive,  not  our 
past  as  such.  We  are  what  we  are  because  we  are  the  children  of 
two  thousand  years.  Though  we  ignore  the  past  we  cannot  altogether 
escape  it.  It  has  shaped  our  minds,  determined  that  degree  of 
individuality  with  which  we  speak  if  we  speak  as  ourselves. 

/  bhfirinne  na  h-aigne 
Td  oiledn  sein 
Is  tusa  td  ar  marthain  am 
Is  triall  fdd  dhein  .  .  } 

The  Irish  tradition  has  a  long  lineage,  as  we  saw  from  the  glimpses 
given  us  by  An  tAth.  Tomas  6  Fiaich  in  his  talks  on  “Litrfocht 
Spioradalta  na  Gaeilge.”  We  do  not  often  enough  remember  that 
Irish  was  the  first  of  vernacular  literatures  in  Europe.  The  best  of , 
its  authors  were  not  insular.  ^'Niorbh  iad  ndsa  na  Rosann  no  m 
Rinne  ba  tabhachtai  leo,  ach  ndsa  na  huaisleachta  agus  na  hondra  ar 
an  Roim  Eorpa."^  How  much  we  leave  undiscovered  if  we  think 
it  all  began  with  the  Gaeltacht  and  caint  na  ndaoine — precious 
though  these  are  as  the  detritus  of  a  great  movement.  We  must  go 
past  the  porch  and  move  about  in  the  spacious  interior,  if  our 
Gaelicism  is  to  have  any  largeness  of  spirit.  We  may  then  emerge 
no  longer  just  backward-looking  and  conservative  of  the  past, 
maybe  with  less  traditions  but  more  tradition  because  penetrated 
by  its  informing  idea. 

For  tradition  is  not  grasped  in  the  careful  accumulation  of  the 
dead  past  but  in  history  remade  in  our  own  minds  in  the  living 


1 .  Sein  6  Riordain :  Oiledn  agus  Oiledn  Eile. 

2,  Niall  6  Domhoaill:  Forbairt  na  Gaeilge. 
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present.  It  is  not  more  things  Irish  we  need,  but  to  make  explicit 
the  values  implied  in  what  we  have,  as  a  means  to  produce  the 
climate  for  a  saol  ndisiunta  ...  is  iomldine.^  In  other  essentials,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Donal  Murphy  and  Mairin  Allen,  artists  them¬ 
selves,  we  come  very  near  to  the  climate  that  supported  a  Giotto, 
or  a  Masaccio.  Our  vision  is  ordered  by  the  Faith.  We  have  the 
simplicity  of  living  that  gives  breathing  space  to  intuition — not  just 
external  quaintness  but  a  closeness  to  the  strong  structural  lines 
at  the  heart  of  things.  If  we  could  inform  this  essential  simplicity  of 
approach  with  the  master-idea  of  dr  meoin  fein,  we  might  be  Irish 
without  being  insular,  national  without  being  negative.  Our 
Gaelicism  must  not  consist  of  having  a  mind  in  blinkers  to  all 
that  cannot  be  labelled  deanta  in  £irmn.  It  is  a  shaping  idea  we  are 
after.  “/  dteampall  na  Gaeilge  at  did  ag  paidreoireacht  agus  md 
mhusclann  siad  paidir  ar  bith  is  i  paidir  na  Gaeilge  is  eigean  ddibh 
a  mhuscailt  .  .  .  Ni  feidir  aon  phaidir  eile  do  theacht  as  teampall  na 
Gaeilge  ach  a  paidir  fein.”* 


Dmboyne  House,  Maynooth 


THOMAS  FINAN 


3.  Niall  0  Domhnaill:  Forbairt  na  Gaeilge. 

4.  Sedn  0  Riordain:  Eireaball  Spideoige,  p.  24. 


The  Priest  and  the  Eucharist 

Hence  follows  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  minister  of  the 
altar,  whose  duty  it  is  to  disclose  to  souls  the  saving  treasure  of 
the  Eucharist.  Many  are  the  activities  which  a  priest  can  exercise 
for  the  salvation  of  the  modern  world;  one  of  them,  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  lasting  in  its  effects,  is  to  act  as 
the  dispenser  of  the  Eucharist  after  first  nourishing  himself 
abundantly  on  it.  His  works  would  cease  to  be  sacerdotal  if,  even 
through  zeal  for  souls,  he  would  put  his  Eucharistic  vocation  in 
a  secondary  place. 


—Pius  XII 


News  and  Views 


IT  is  estimated  that  750,000  men  and  women  born  in  Ireland  are 
at  present  working  in  Britain.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  predict 
that  one  in  every  five  of  these  will  pay  a  visit  home  for  Christmas? 
That  150,000  of  our  people,  among  them  the  apostolic,  the  luke¬ 
warm,  the  indifferent,  should  come  home  to  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  so  great  a  feast  is  a  fact  of  considerable  pastoral  importance, 
We  might  well  consider  whether  all  that  is  possible  is  being  done  to 
turn  to  spiritual  profit  so  great  an  external  grace.  To  the  priests 
of  the  parish  it  offers  a  priceless  opportunity  of  friendly  spiritual 
contact  with  those  who  were  their  parishioners  yesterday.  The 
sermon  on  Christmas  Day  especially  might  take  its  cue  from  this 
home-flow  of  our  people.  Words  of  welcome  and  appreciation 
on  this  morning  that  celebrates  the  appearance  of  Christ  among 
His  own  would  not  quickly  be  forgotten. 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult  either  for  the  parish  to  prepare  a 
welcome  worthy  of  the  season  for  its  sons  and  daughters  during 
their  brief  holiday.  Such  a  gathering  would  strengthen  the  ties 
with  the  parish  and  make  our  friends  realise  how  much  they  are 
cherished  and  welcome.  The  experience  of  co-operation  in  preparing 
such  a  welcome  might  be  the  spark  to  light  a  new  community 
spirit  in  a  parish.  The  Legion  of  Mary,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
Muintir  na  Tire  and  Irish  Countrywoman’s  Association  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  help  in  organising  a  parish  At  Home,  with  a 
concert  and  a  dance  perhaps,  where  our  visitors  would  be  honoured 
guests.  The  word  of  such  a  gathering  could  be  sent  to  our  people 
in  England  and  might  decide  many  a  wavering  boy  or  girl  not  to  j 
miss  the  occasion.  Who  knows  perhaps  from  such  simple  beginnings, 
if  the  idea  were  adopted  widely,  there  might  grow  in  time  a  large- 
scale  Home  for  Christmas  campaign.  Its  advantages  would  be 
manifold,  both  for  religion  and  for  country. 

Such  a  welcome  should  not  be  conceived  as  the  sugar  on  the  pill 
of  religion.  A  meeting  such  as  this  would  be  of  value  chiefly  as 
proving  the  sincere  and  disinterested  affection  of  the  priests  and 
people  of  a  parish  for  their  people  who  return.'^ 

*  *  * 

In  a  paper  which  he  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
5  November  last  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartnett,  M.A.  officer  of  Bord  Failte 
in  charge  of  Monuments,  surveyed  the  progress  made  since  the 
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passing  of  the  Tourist  Traffic  Act  (1952)  and  gave  some  hint  of 
interesting  developments  to  come.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  interest 
taken  by  this  review  in  our  monuments: 

In  his  address  to  the  Maynooth  Union  in  June  1951,  an 
tAthair  Donnchadh  0  Floinn  focussed  attention  on  the 
neglected  state  of  our  holy  places,  and  finished  up  by  asking: 
“What  can  our  archaeologists  do  to  help?  What  can  our 
clergy  do?”  Following  on  the  address  the  pages  of  the  furrow 
were  thrown  open  to  a  number  of  distinguished  lay  and  clerical 
experts  and  a  series  of  articles  on  our  religious  monuments 
appeared  in  the  October  1951  issue,  later  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  under  the  title  “Our  Holy  Places.”  The  publication  of 
these  articles  was  timely.  The  controversy  they  gave  rise  to  in 
the  local  and  national  Press  did  much  to  clear  the  air  and 
bring  home  to  the  man-in-the-street  a  realisation  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  matter.  An  tAthair  6  Floinn’s  main  concern 
was  with  the  ecclesiastical  sites,  but  the  statements  made  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  secular  monuments. 

That  THE  FURROW  has  blazed  a  trail  will  be  clear  to  anybody 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  debates  in  the 
Oireachtas  during  the  passage  of  the  Tourist  Act  (1952). 

Interest  in  archaeology  is  growing,  it  seems,  in  every  country. 
The  British  television  series  “Buried  Treasure,”  a  programme 
based  on  field  monuments  and  excavations,  has  a  viewing  audience 
of  eight  million.  In  Scotland  visitors  to  thirteen  field  monuments 
increased  from  562,411  in  1951  to  1,131,205  in  1956.  10,000  people 
avail  of  our  own  Tara-Mellifont-Boyne  Valley  conducted  tour  and 
from  April  to  September  of  this  year  Doonaree,  thanks  to  its  song 
fame,  had  5,000  visitors  to  its  Wishing  Well.  But  perhaps  most 
interesting  is  the  development  in  France  of  Son  et  Lumiere.  A 
number  of  these  “Sound  and  Light”  projects  carried  out  in 
chateaux  along  the  Loire  Valley  and  elsewhere  have,  in  three  to 
five  years,  paid  off  the  installation  costs  and  provided  profits 
sufficient  to  cover  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  monuments. 
Dramatic  lighting  combines  with  sound  recording  recalling  some 
great  historic  incident,  a  Crusade  sermon  of  Saint  Bernard,  for 
example,  brings  history  vividly  to  life  in  its  actual  setting.  It  is 
good  to  learn  from  Mr.  Hartnett:  “We  are  looking  for  an  historic 
castle  standing  in  parklands,  preferably  near  a  populous  town 
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(something  like  Carrick-on-Suir  Castle  or  Kilkenny  Castle)  as  ' 
a  theme  for  dramatic  treatment  by  ‘Sound  and  Light’.” 

*  *  * 

For  a  number  of  years  responsible  authorities  in  France  have 
been  gravely  disturbed  by  the  number  of  children  who  abandon  ^ 
their  faith  on  leaving  school.  It  is  estimated  that  80  %  of  the  children  ^ 
of  the  country  receive  instruction  in  catechism  classes,  yet  practically  I 
all — with  the  exception  of  children  in  those  parts  traditionally  | 
Catholic  and  the  children*  of  the  middle  classes — abandon  the  I 
practice  of  religion  after  Solemn  Communion,  that  is  about  the  | 
age  of  twelve.  The  challenge  of  this  tragic  leakage  inspired  in  the  I 
course  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so  the  efforts  of  a  whole  team  of  \ 
theologians,  parish  priests  and  teachers  to  seek  out  the  causes  and  I 
employ  every  resource  and  technique  available  to  end  it.  Their  zeal  I 
and  enterprise  won  the  praise  on  two  occasions  of  the  Holy  Father  | 
himself. 

The  new  movement  derived  its  inspiration  from  a  modest  ^ 
Sulpician,  Canon  Colomb,  who  was  later  appointed  Secretary  of  'i 
the  National  Commission  for  Religious  Education  and  Director  i 
and  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  the  Institut  Catholique  in  Paris.  I 
Enthusiastic  collaborators  were  not  wanting,  new  texts  and  studies  | 
multiplied,  among  them  works  of  Canon  Colomb,  one  of  which 
bore  the  title  Catechisme  progressif.  “It  was  impossible,”  writes  | 
Pere  Robert  Rouquette,  S.J.  in  the  November  issue  of  etudes,*  i 
“that  an  enthusiastic  and  effective  movement  of  such  a  kind  should  ^ 
avoid  imprudences,  even  errors.  As  always  happens,  disciples  went  ) 
beyond  the  conclusions  of  their  masters  and  applied  without  ^ 
subtlety  or  prudence  principles  that  were  still  in  the  process  of  * 
formation.”  These  did  not  go  without  notice;  criticism  began  to  > 
be  voiced  of  the  new  catechetical  methods.  A  decree  of  the  Holy  | 
Office  was  communicated  to  the  bishops  of  France  as  a  result  of  I 
which  the  Episcopal  Commission  for  Religious  Education  issued  f 
last  September  a  communique  deploring  an^  correcting  certain  * 
“errors  and  deficiencies”  in  the  enterprises  undertaken  in  recent  i 

years.2  I 

The  story  was  given  a  sensational  colour  by  the  manner  of  the  I 
news  release.  Even  the  most  unlikely  papers  featured  it  and  the  I 

1.  pp.  279-285.  j 

2,  See  documentation  cathouqxje,  n.  1261,  cols.  1271-3.  I 
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''affaire  du  catechisme"  almost  rivalled  as  a  talking  point  the  priest 
worker  crisis  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  sensational  reports  were,  of 
course,  highly  coloured  and  in  many  respects  inaccurate.  Canon 
Colomb  was  not  dismissed  from  his  post  as  Secretary  General  of 
the  Commission,  though  he  was  replaced  as  Professor  of  Pedagogy  by 
Abbe  Brien.  His  works  were  not  to  be  recalled,  though  a  list  of 
corrections  was  to  be  issued  with  each  volume.  The  new  movement 
was  to  continue  to  have  the  support  and  blessing  of  the  hierarchy. 
Of  Canon  Colomb  in  particular  the  Holy  Father  had  told  Cardinal 
Gerlier  in  a  private  audience  “of  his  great  esteem  and  affection  for 
him  and  that  he  did  not  forget  the  value  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered.”® 

To  understand  the  "erreurs  et  insuffisances"  which  Rome  and  the 
bishops  of  France  found  in  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the  new 
catechetical  movement,  it  will  be  helpful  first  to  outline  the  leading 
ideas  and  aims  of  the  movement.  Pere  Rouquette^sees  the  promoters 
of  the  catechetical  movement  as  aware  of  a  three-fold  need  in  the 
religious  teaching  of  children  in  mid-twentieth  century  France. 
Firsts  the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  the  present  day  child,  so 
different  from  the  adult’s,  and  the  utilisation  for  this  purpose  of  the 
numerous  studies  in  modern  psycho-pedagogy.  Second,  so  that  the 
knowledge  a  child  has  may  become  assimilated  and  interior,  the 
necessity  of  awakening  in  his  soul  a  religious  sense.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  new  catechists  to  secure  this  certain  truths  should  be  held 
back  until  the  child  is  sufficiently  mature  for  them.  In  particular 
it  was  recommended  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of 
Hell  should  be  so  treated.  The  third  need  was  that  Christian 
education  should  be  more  than  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
Church’s  teaching;  it  means  too  spiritual  education,  formation  in 
prayer,  the  education  of  the  conscience.  These  objectives  had 
obviously  much  in  their  favour,  but  they  were  not  without  subtle 
dangers  either  of  misplacing  of  emphasis  or  of  positive  error. 

The  communique  of  the  hierarchy  makes  some  observations  and 
reserves  on  each  of  these  three  capital  points.  Regarding  the  use 
of  new  pedagogical  methods  the  bishops  judged  that,  while  good  in 
themselves,  these  methods  had  been  abused.  The  hand  exercises 
and  jeux  corporels  before  and  during  class,  while  intended  to  relax 
the  child  and  allow  him  express  himself,  were  considered  likely  to 

3.  SEMAINE  RELIGEUSE  DE  LYONS  (11-10-1957)  qUOtCd  POCUMENTATION 
CAmouQUE,  n.  1263,  cols.  1384-’94. 

4.  Etudes,  November  1957  pp.  280-1. 
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diminish  in  the  process  the  sacred  character  of  the  lesson  being 
taught.  A  more  serious  objection  was  raised  to  the  “progressive” 
method,  by  which  some  truths  were  kept  back  (notably  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  Hell)  for  a  long  time.  To  do  this  was 
to  minimise  the  power  of  the  virtue  of  faith  conferred  at  Baptism 
and  the  latent  powers  that  simple  people  and  children  have,  under 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  understanding  their  faitl. 
The  communique  was  specific  that  the  fundamental  truths  should 
be  taught,  at  least  globally,  to  small  children.  From  the  age  of 
reason  on  these  truths  should  be  explained  and  presented  to  them 
more  explicitly  according  to  their  capacity.  The  error  here  was 
simply  the  underestimation  of  thb  value  in  a  soul  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  a  bare  “catechism  answer,”  even  though  the  child 
did  not  as  yet  fully  understand  it.  Finally  while  the  value  and 
importance  of  spiritual  education  and  of  the  training  of  conscience 
was  conceded,  the  third  objective  might  well  conceal  a  certain 
“mistrust  of  the  conceptual  to  the  advantage  of  experience  of  life.” 
As  the  communique  put  it,  “religious  experience  is  not  of  itself  a 
sufficient  criterion  of  conscience  .  .  .  the  conscience  of  a  Catholic  is 
enlightened  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church  conveying  to  it  the  laws 
of  God.” 


Our  Mother 

Nothing  which  concerns  the  Church,  our  Mother,  is  or  can  be 
foreign  to  a  Catholic;  just  as  his  faith  is  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Church,  so  will  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Church  be  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  the  Church’s  universal  outlook  will  be  the  normal 
outlook  of  his  life  as  a  Christian;  spontaneotlsly  then  the  appeals 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  great  apostolic  tasks  throughout 
the  world  will  resound  in  his  heart — the  heart  of  a  Catholic,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term — as  the  most  cherished,  the  gravest  and 
most  urgent  of  appeals. 

— Pius  XII  r  Encyclical  ^'Fidei  Donum” 


Documents 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  by  the  Holy 
Father  to  the  1th  Congress  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Astronautics  on  20  September  1956,  which  appeared  in 
l’osservatore  ROMANO  t>/ 22-9- 1956.  The  translation  from 
the  French  is  by  Father  Thomas  Finan. 

IN  addition  to  the  artificial  satellite  the  coming  Geophysical  Year 
will  see  the  launching  of  several  rockets  intended  to  explore  the 
upper  atmosphere.  This  great  effort  of  international  co-operation 
and  the  sense  of  carrying  out  a  work  of  high  benefit  to  humanity 
bid  you  go  ahead  with  increased  optimism;  countless  practical 
difficulties  still  remain  to  be  overcome  and  you  will  have  to  tackle 
them  one  by  one  with  the  aid  of  all  the  resources  of  science  and  of 
modern  technique,  among  others,  of  the  wonderful  electronic 
computers  which  cut  down  the  length  of  mathematical  work  by 
extraordinary  proportions.  But  at  the  same  time  do  not  be  unwilling 
to  consider  even  now  the  more  general  problems  raised  by  the 
conquest  of  interplanetary  space;  some  of  you,  as  appears  from 
the  documents  you  have  shown  Us,  have  even  gone  on  to  consider 
the  abstract  possibility  of  interstellar  flight,  indicated  by  the  very 
name  of  Astronautics,  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  your  work. 

Without  going  into  detail,  you  are  aware.  Gentlemen,  that  such 
a  far-reaching  project  is  attended  with  intellectual  and  moral 
aspects  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore;  it  postulates  a  certain 
conception  of  the  world,  of  its  meaning,  of  its  finality.  The  Lord 
God,  Who  put  into  the  heart  of  man  the  unquenchable  desire  for 
knowledge,  did  not  intend  to  limit  his  efforts  at  conquest  when  He 
said  to  him  “Subdue  the  earth”  {Genesis  1 :28).  It  is  the  whole  of 
creation  He  has  entrusted  to  him  and  offers  his  exploring  spirit 
that  he  may  learn  from  it  to  understand  ever  more  deeply  the 
infinite  greatness  of  its  Creator.  If  up  to  now  man  has  felt  himself 
shut  in  upon  the  earth,  and  had  to  be  content  with  the  fragmentary 
information  that  reached  him  from  the  universe,  it  seems  now 
possible  for  him  to  break  this  barrier  and  go  on  to  new  truths  and 
new  knowledge,  which  God  has  put  into  the  world  in  profusion. 
The  mere  driving  power  of  curiosity  or  adventure  can  never  succeed 
in  giving  a  right  direction  to  such  wide  endeavours.  In  face  of  the 
new  situations  resulting  from  the  intellectual  development  of 
humanity,  conscience  must  take  up  a  definite  position:  man  ought 
to  deepen  his  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  God,  the  better  to 
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determine  his  own  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the  better 
to  weigh  the  full  significance  of  his  actions.  This  common  endeavour 
of  all  humanity  towards  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  universe  must 
help  to  impress  more  deeply  on  the  conscience  of  man  the  sense  of 
community  and  solidarity,  that  all  may  have  a  keener  consciousness 
of  making  up  the  great  family  of  God,  of  being  the  children  of  one 
and  the  same  Father.  But  to  penetrate  this  truth  there  is  need  no 
less  of  regard  for  the  true,  of  submission  to  the  real,  of  courage, 
than  of  scientific  research.  The  boldest  explorations  of  space  will 
serve  only  to  introduce  among  men  a  new  ferment  of  division  if 
they  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  deeper  moral  awareness  and  a 
more  conscious  attitude  of  dedication  to  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity. 

We  desire  deeply.  Gentlemen,  that  the  present  Congress  should 
enable  you  to  make  progress  on  a  road  that  is  still  long  and  difficult, 
and  it  is  Our  wish  above  all  that  the  breadth  of  the  spiritual  dis¬ 
coveries  of  which  it  will  be  the  beginning  may  be  in  no  way  inferior  , 
to  its  scientific  attainments. 

Archbishop  Carboni 

In  October  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Australia,  the  Most  Rev. 
Romolo  Carboni,  visited  the  island  of  Futuna,  scene  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Peter  Chanel,  an  island  of  strong  Catholic  traditions  and 
background.  Today  this  island  sees  its  sons  and  daughters  obliged 
to  leave  its  shores  in  large  numbers  to  seek  a  living  in  other  lands.  , 
Many  things  there  reminded  the  visitor  “of  another  sea-bound  isle, 
small  in  size  but  great  in  achievement,  from  whose  emerald  shores 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  carried  out  across  the  great  continents 
of  the  earth.”  Readers  of  this  review  may  find  that  some  of  the 
observations  of  His  Excellency  on  the  faith  in  Futuna  island  fit  ' 
conditions  in  Ireland.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  quote  here  some 
passages  from  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  on  the  island.  ' 

Speaking  to  the  priests  of  the  Vicariate,  Atchbishop  Carboni 
said : 

As  your  Christian  youth  leave  family  and  home  to  charter  , 
their  human  destinies  in  lands  beyond  the  seas,  I  imagine  you 
watch  with  some  trepidation;  yet  I  am  sure  you  watch  too 
with  an  underlying  hope  and  expectation,  confident  that  they 
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will  remain  true  and  apostolic  in  their  faith  among  peoples 
whose  customs  and  ways  of  life  are  ostensibly  less  Christian 
than  those  of  Futuna. 

Your  confidence  flows  from  your  clear  grasp  of  the  current 
situation.  You  have  realised  that  you  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  forming  Christians  to  live  Christianly  only  in  a  small 
isolated  and  predominantly  Christian  community.  For  in  no 
region,  no  matter  how  small,  is  the  world  of  today  an  isolated 
and  parochial  one.  Communications  and  technology  have 
broken  down  the  barrier  of  ocean  expanses  just  as  they  have 
the  frontiers  of  national  insularity. 

Caught  up  in  the  great  trends  of  modern  life,  Christian 
people  of  Futuna  set  out  not  only  as  religious  pilgrims  to 
distant  Rome  but  also  as  ambassadors  of  their  faith  and 
culture  to  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  development  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  the  extension  of  a 
living  faith,  the  priest  is  to  be  the  leader  and  educator : 

The  cultivation  of  an  apostolic  approach  to  life  among 
Christians  calls  for  much  in  the  priest. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  deep  religious  conviction.  That  goes 
without  saying  from  what  we  have  stated  with  regard  to  all 
true  apostolic  action  being  based  on  fidelity  to  Christ. 

But  his  religious  conviction  must  radiate  itself  to  all  spheres 
through  which  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  to  be  acknowledged. 

Thus  his  apostolic  competence,  while  not  neglecting  the 
domains  of  catechetical  instruction  and  primary  and  secondary 
education,  must  nevertheless  reach  far  beyond. 

In  fact  today  each  priest  in  his  educational  role  must  make 
continual  effort  to  make  himself  more  and  more  at  home  on 
the  tertiary  level.  For  his  apostles  will  be  ready  for  their 
integral  Christian  apostolic  training  only  after  the  secondary 
school  level  has  been  superseded.  In  other  words,  the  apostolic 
laity  will  be  engaging  themselves  in  social  life  in  all  its  forms 
only  as  they  approach  physical  adulthood.  Thus  the  task  of 
the  priest  is  to  mould  completely  the  post-school  young  men 
and  women  of  his  area  in  the  mind  and  principles  of  Christ 
so  that  they  can  build  a  social  order  such  as  will  enable  the 
full  development  of  human  beings  in  the  justice  and  love  of 
Christ.  It  is  his  task  so  to  warm  and  win  their  hearts  that 
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rebuilding  of  the  whole  of  his  culture  and  social  order  on  the  ! 

justice  and  love  of  Christ. 

The  world  of  today  thus  challenges  you  to  an  increasingly  | 

more  profound  penetration  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christ.  ■ 

In  so  doing,  it  demands  of  you  an  ever  more  generous  apostolic 
dedication  to  your  Lord. 

You  the  people  of  Futuna  have  great  accomplishments  in  i 

your  background.  But  no  true  Christian  can  ever  be  satisfied 
merely  with  the  glories  of  other  days.  Not  to  go  forward  is  to 
go  back,  especially  in  a  world  where  rapidly  multiplying 
interests  are  competing  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Our 
glory  must  be  sought  in  our  own  achievements  in  our  own 
historic  moment. 

^  Yet  the  apostle  with  the  full  vision  of  faith  need  not  fear  the 
'  challenge  of  the  times. 

To  gain  for  Christ  the  attention  that  should  be  His,  every¬ 
thing  about  you,  an  almost  integrally  Christian  people,  must 
bear  witness  to  the  religious  and  social  efficacy  of  the  faith 
and  the  love  that  you  profess  in  Christ,  and  through  Him, 
for  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Individually,  all  your  words  and  actions  must  contribute  not 
?  only  to  the  growth  of  your  own  personal  intimacy  with  Our 
t  Lord  but  serve  also  as  an  inspiration,  a  stimulus,  and  a 
support  to  your  fellows  of  Futuna,  and  to  the  peoples  of 
t  other  lands. 

I  With  the  efflux  of  migrants  and  the  inflow  of  new  modes 

I  and  patterns  of  thought  you  will  soon  be  yourselves  faced  with 

i  the  spirit  of  secularism  as  are  your  Christian  brethren  in  other 

I  areas.  That  that  secularism  may  be  efficaciously  combatted 

it  is  indispensable  that  the  individual  Christian  get  the  full 
vision  of  Christian  truth.  Christian  truth  is  not  divisible.  One 
cannot  pick  and  choose  from  it.  Either  it  is  accepted  as  a 
;  whole  or  it  counts  for  little  in  real  life.  When  the  Christian 

1  does  get  the  full  vision  he  becomes  enthusiastic  in  trying  to 

share  it  with  the  world  about  him 

t  Without  the  full  vision  of  faith  the  Christian  is  likely  to 

I  succumb  to  inertia,  to  apathy,  and  to  indifference.  And  in 
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despite  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  energy  involved  they  will  be 
not  only  intellectually  competent  but  resolute,  determined, 
energetic  and  generous  of  will. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  lay  apostolate  in  the  island  of 
Futuna,  His  Excellency  said : 

And  like  the  Christian  people  of  that  other  emerald  isle, 
long  ago  and  still  today,  you  look  out  across  the  oceans,  won¬ 
dering,  I  am  sure,  whether  your  Christian  destiny  is  to  take  the 
faith,  and  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  to  your  neighbours 
across  the  scattered  lands  of  Oceania. 

To  you,  as  Christians,  faithful  and  loyal,  and  with  a  future 
that  awaits  your  decisive  intervention,  two  challenges  present 
themselves. 

The  first  is  that  of  living  and  acting  what  you  are:  a 
Christian  people.  As  a  Christian  people  you  must  bear  witness 
to  Christ.  Just  as  the  baptismal  consecration  of  the  individual 
imposes  the  duty  of  bearing  apostolic  witness  to  Christ  in  all 
one’s  personal  activities,  so  also  does  the  Christian  character 
of  a  people  as  a  whole  oblige  it  to  bear  witness  before  other 
peoples  in  its  social  life,  its  spirit  of  justice,  of  charity  and  of 
collaboration,  its  social  institutions  and  its  social  structures. 
Not  only  must  the  institutions  and  framework  of  social  life 
aid  the  practice  of  virtue  but  they  must  also  contribute 
unceasingly  towards  ever  higher  realisations  of  social  justice 
and  social  charity. 

Today  there  is  no  place  for  the  indifferent,  the  timid,  the 
inert.  Christians  worthy  of  the  name  and  Christian  peoples 
worthy  of  the  name  must  show  themselves  alert,  progressive, 
co-operative:  ready  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  all  techno¬ 
logical  advance  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of  man. 

The  second  challenge  goes  hand  in  hand"  with  the  first.  If  a 
Christian  people  is  to  be  truly  dynamic  and  bear  witness  to 
Christ  before  other  peoples,  each  Christian  must  strive  for  an 
ever  deepening  understanding  and  living  of  his  faith;  he  must 
familiarise  himself  with  all  that  is  truly  human  and  Christian 
in  his  civilisation  and  social  order.  Only  then  will  he  appreciate 
the  genuine  values  interwoven  in  his  culture;  only  then  will  he 
be  able,  competently  and  knowledgeably,  to  work  for  the 
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effect,  by  his  lethargy,  he  actually  abets  those  who  work  for 
chaos  and  atheism,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  very  Christian 
way  of  life. 

So  I  exhort  you,  my  dear  brethren,  to  take  every  means  lo 
see  and  to  make  your  own  the  integral  vision  of  the  faith.  Then 
truly  you  will  be  able  to  combat  secularism  at  home,  and  your 
young  men  and  your  young  women  who  go  to  other  lands  wll' 
retain  and  exercise  the  impelling  urge  to  selfless  apostolic* 
action. 


The  Road  to  Jericho 

We  are  contemplatives  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  on  which  we  have  brothers  to  save.  We  must  interrupt 
our  journey,  without  if  possible  ceasing  to  meditate,  and  take 
the  time  to  guide  them  to  the  inn.  On  the  road,  with  our  patient 
on  our  shoulders  or  on  the  mount,  we  shall  not  all  have  the  same 
reactions  of  attention  and  distraction.  This  isi  inevitable,  given 
the  fact  that  our  individual  psychologies,  our  heredities,  our  climates, 
our  races,  and  our  interior  dispositions  are  so  different.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  arrive  alone  at  the  inn,  like  the  priest 
and  the  Levite,  declaring  to  the  innkeeper  that  we  had  seen  no 
one  on  the  way.  The  men  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  law  may 
have  thought  they  were  perfect  because  they  recited  their  psalms 
and  praised  the  name  of  Yahiveh  on  their  journey.  And  yet  they 
were  not  real  contemplatives  because  in  their  travel  they  had  not 
seen  God  under  the  form  of  their  wounded  and  naked  brother 

— eugEne  masure:  The  Diocesan  Priest,  p.  200-201  (Geoffrey 
Chapman). 
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As  I  Was  Saying.  Most  Rev.  John 
Carmel  Heenan.  Dublin:  Clonmore 
&  Reynolds.  1957.  Pp.  107.  Price 
4/6. 

Christians  Awake.  Father  Gordon 
Albion.  London:  Longmans.  1957. 
Pp.  294.  Price  12/6. 

Preparing  for  Christmas.  A.  M.  Avril, 
O.P.  London:  Blackfriars  Pub¬ 
lications.  1957.  Pp.  153.  Price  12/6. 

Here  are  three  books  of  broadcast 
religious  talks.  Archbishop  Heenan’s 
book  is  a  collection  of  his  radio  talks 
over  a  number  of  years  together  with 
a  valuable  thirty  minute  broadcast 
commentary  on  Low  Mass.  (It  is 
interesting  to  have  here  in  print  the 
text  of  the  talk  on  St.  Paul  in  the 
Uft  Up  Your  Hearts  series  which 
drew  such  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
in  1954.)  The  text  book  recipes  for 
good  sermons  put  “contact  with  one’s 
audience’’  high  on  the  list  of  essentials. 
And  contact,  they  say,  means  more 
than  holding  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  There  must  be  audience 
reaction.  The  preacher  must  win  from 
his  listeners  accord  and  response.  In 
opening  one  of  his  talks  with  the 
words:  “It  is  strange  talking  to  an 
audience  you  cannot  see,”  Archbishop 
Heenan  shows  he  is  aware  of  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  making  contact 
with  an  audience  so  scattered  and 
incommensurable  as  a  radio  audience, 
and  aware  too  that  for  this  reason  an 
effective  radio  talk  on  religion  is  a 
tricky  bit  of  preaching  indeed. 

The  talks  in  this  collection  show 
clearly  how  this  difficulty  can  be  met 
and  overcome.  It  is  here  that  we  priests 
might  bring  some  of  the  broadcaster’s 
technique  to  bear  on  our  pulpit¬ 
preaching.  The  over-all  impression 
one  has  in  reading  these  pages  is  that 
here  is  talking  that  is  convincing  and 
persuasive.  One  feels  that  Archbishop 
Heenan  has  the  exact  measure  of  his 


Books 

audience.  His  style  is  a  vigorous 
everyday  one.  He  knows  the  tremen¬ 
dous  v^ue  in  argument  of  common 
ground.  In  his  presentation  of  Catholic 
truth  he  brings  his  thought  so  skilfully 
within  the  range  of  popular  thinking 
and  relates  each  point  so  immediately 
to  the  experience  of  the  individual 
listener  that  from  the  first  moment 
effective  contact  is  made  and  held. 

Archbishop  Heenan’s  commentary 
on  Low  Mass  is  simple  and  well- 
considered.  Low  Mass  is,  in  all 
reverence,  such  poor  radio  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  conunentator  in  avoiding 
silences  not  to  say  too  much.  The  chief 
role  of  the  commentator  is  getting  the 
people  to  pray  with  the  priest  and  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  Archbishop’s 
explanations  of  what  the  liturgy 
means  are  not  as  incidental  as  they 
should  be. 

Father  Albion’s  book  Christians 
Awake,  is  a  collection  of  his  talks 
broadcast  at  various  levels,  as  they 
say,  from  the  Third  Programme  to 
the  Light,  and  from  breakfast  time 
to  bed  time.  These  cover  a  most  wide 
variety  of  times  and  occasions  and 
are  directed  not  so  much  towards  the 
ten  per  cent  of  England’s  population 
who  go  to  Church  on  Sunday  as  to 
the  people  three  times  their  number 
who  listen  to  religious  broadcasts, 
and  whom  Father  Albion  calls  “The 
Great  Unchurched.”  Again  the  style 
is  direct,  purposive  and  properly 
colloquial.  He  too  knows  his  man. 
His  judgment  is  unerring  in  translating 
the  language  of  theology  into  the 
idiom  of  today.  Though  many  of 
these  talks  are  on  the  “lowest  common 
denominator”  level.  Father  Albion 
does  not  intend  to  leave  The  Great 
Unchurched  content  with  a  radio 
religion  in  digest  form.  He  is  out  to 
interest  them  first,  then  to  walk 
intimately  with  them  over  common 
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Christian  ground,  and  finally  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  the  fullness 
of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  only  in  the 
final  talk,  which  deals  with  the  Unity 
of  the  Church,  that  denominational 
differences  are  discussed. 

The  third  book.  Preparing  for 
Christmas,  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
(First  Sunday  of  Advent  to  Sixth 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany)  delivered 
by  the  author,  a  French  Dominican, 
during  the  High  Mass  relayed  through 
France  each  Sunday  on  the  National 
French  Chain.  They  are  fresh  and 
able  sermons  with  a  wealth  of  biblical 
texts  thoughtfully  worked  out.  Their 
application  is  practical  and  down  to 
earth.  Still  one  feels  that  their  impact 
as  broadcast  sermons  could  not  be 
great.  And  the  main  reason  for  this  is 
their  encyclical  quality.  The  individual 
listener  is  lost  sight  of  as  the  preacher 
addresses  all  mankind.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  vigour  may  have  been 
lost  by  a  stilted,  wordy  translation 
but  the  English  version  has  a  leisurely 
periodic  stateliness  that  is  of  a  pre- 
microphone  age. 

A  consideration  and  comparison  of 
these  three  books  indicates  very  clearly 
that  the  classical  (“topics”)  method 
of  sermon  composition,  stressing  the 
subject  and  what  may  be  said  about 
it,  must  give  place  on  the  radio  to  the 
modem  method  of  secular  speaking 
which  stresses  the  listener  and  what 
the  subject  holds  for  him.  Essentially 
it  is  only  a  question  of  emphasis. 
Perhaps  that  shifting  of  emphasis  is 
called  for  in  our  ordinary  unbroadcast 
Sunday  sermon  as  well. 

RONAN  DRURY 

Maynooth 

Freud,  Psychoanalysis,  Catholicism. 

Peter  J.  R.  Dempsey,  O.F.M.Cap., 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  L.S.S.  Cork: 

The  Mercier  Press.  Pp.  x,  209. 

Price  15/-. 


Individuation.  A  Study  of  the  Depth- 
Psychology  of  Jung.  Josef  Gold-  : 
bmnner.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Stanley  Godman.  London: 
Hollis  and  Carter.  Pp.  viii,  204. 
Price  21/-.  1 1 

Psychiatry  for  Priests.  Herman  ii 
Dobbelstein,  M.D.  Translated  from  ^ 
the  German  by  Meyrick  Booth,  | 
Ph.D.  Cork:  The  Mercier  Press.  | 
Pp.  188.  Price  6/-.  | 

Father  Dempsey’s  book  is  a  good  • 
introduction  to  Freudian  psycho-  I 
analysis,  in  its  bearing  on  the  ethical  f 
and  theological  aspects  of  human  I 
personality.  After  a  preliminary  chap-  I 
ter  on  psychology  in  general  he  ] 
discusses  at  some  length  Freud’s  own  ^ 
attitude  to  religion.  Understanding 
and  sympathy  mark  these  pages  on  a  | 
subject  where  discrimination  is  every-  • 
thing.  Freud  was  a  materialist  of  the  f 
typical  nineteenth  century  sort,  and  I 
his  philosophy,  which  partly  con-  § 
taminated  his  psychiatric  work  and  I 
his  psychoanalytic  theory,  tended  to  f 
blind  Catholics  for  a  long  time  to  his  | 
genuine  and  truly  epoch-making  dis-  I 
coveries.  Nowadays  things  are  | 
different,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  | 
specialist  works  integrating  psycho- 
analysis  into  a  sound  philosophy  of  I 
man.  (There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  for  f 
its  integration  into  theology,  especially  | 
the  theology  of  man’s  supernatural 
life.)  Father  Dempsey  writes  for  the  « 
non-specialist  reader  and  does  well  to  'j 
deal  with  Freud  as  a  personality  before  I 
going  on,  in  Section  II  of  his  book,  to  t 
give  a  well-balanced  exposition  of  the  I 
Freudian  doctrine,  showing  as  he  goes  B 
along  how  well  it  fits  in  (once  it  is  I 
cleared  of  its  materialist  underpinning)  I 
with  our  philosophical  and  theological  | 
knowledge  of  man.  It  might  have  been  I 
better,  though,  if  in  this  section  he  had  I 
first  explained  psychoanalysis  in  its  | 
own  ri^t  and  then  showed  its  co-  I 
herence  with  philosophy  and  faith,  I 
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instead  of  doing  both  together  all 
through. 

The  third  section  is  less  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  longish  essay  on  “Psychology 
and  Literature.”  Father  Dempsey 
makes  interesting  points,  but  they 
hardly  develop  his  main  thesis.  This 
part  of  the  book  might  well  have  been 
devoted  to  concrete  cases  illustrating 
what  he  had  explained  in  the  previous 
theoretical  section. 

Carl  Gustav  Jung,  the  Swiss 
psychologist,  began  as  a  collaborator 
of  Freud  but  later  developed  his  own 
school  of  “analytical  psychology,” 
different  in  many  ways  from  Freud’s 
psychoanalysis.  Like  Freud  he  works 
in  the  world  of  unconscious  which 
underlines  our  conscious  mental  and 
emotional  life.  But  he  goes  beyond 
Freud  in  postulating  a  “collective”  as 
well  as  a  “personal”  unconscious. 
Josef  Goldbrunner,  in  his  detailed 
exposition  of  Jungian  “individuation” 
—“a  spiritual  process  by  which  the 
personality  is  built  up” — explains  the 
difference.  “The  personal  unconscious 
contains  acquisitions  of  the  individual’s 
existence;  they  are  the  private  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  individual.  But  underneath 
them  there  is  a  stratum  of  the  psyche 
which  the  individual  received  as  part 
of  his  inheritance  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  common  to  all 
human  beings,  to  all  peoples,  to  the 
whole  of  humanity;  it  is  ‘collective’.” 

Jung’s  theory  of  a  collective  uncon- 
cious  runs  into  several  difficulties, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice;  but  the 
enormous  research  work  which  he  has 
done  in  support  of  his  theory  contains 
findings  of  unquestionable  value. 

Goldbrunner’s  book  makes  difficult 
reading  at  times.  The  beginner  in 
depth-psychology  would  do  well  to 
read  first  God  and  the  Unconscious,  by 
Father  Victor  White,  O.P.,  a  Thomist 
work  much  influenced  by  Jung,  who 
contributes  a  preface. 


Dr.  Dobbelstein  begins:  “In  the 
world  of  today  I  believe  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  priests 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
modern  psychiatrical  ideas.”  He  deals 
in  turn  with  schizophrenic  diseases 
(“split  jwrsonality”),  manic-depressive 
insanity,  epileptic  diseases,  induced 
insanity,  organic  mental  diseases,  and 
treatment  of  psychoses,  with  a  view 
to  giving  priests  enough  knowledge  to 
go  on  in  their  pastoral  care  of  mentally 
afflicted  people.  This  is  a  useful  hand¬ 
book,  though  Dr.  Dobbelstein’s  para¬ 
graph  on  Freud  in  p.  10  hardly  gives 
a  fair  view  of  the  Freudian  theory. 

SEAN  O’RIORDAN 

Rome 

Centenary  History  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  University 
College,  Dublin  1855-1955.  Edited 
by  James  Meenan.  Tralee:  The 
Kerry  man.  1957.  Price  21/-. 

The  title  of  this  volume  reveals  itself, 
on  examination  of  its  contents,  to  be 
rt  misnomer.  It  includes  not  only  the 
history  of  the  L.  &  H.  Society  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  but  the 
history  of  the  similarly  named  society 
established  by  Cardinal  Newman  in 
his  Catholic  University.  The  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Newman’s  debating  society 
with  that  of  the  present  University 
College,  Dublin  is  not  as  patent  to 
this  reader,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  will 
not  be  as  patent  to  many  other  readers, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  the  editor 
of  this  volume  and  his  collaborators. 
Even  the  nomenclature  of  the  societies 
differs.  The  title  of  Newman’s  estab¬ 
lishment  was  the  “Historical  Literary 
and  Aesthetical  Society.”  The  word 
“Aesthetical”  disappeared  after  1869, 
and  the  transposition  of  the  other  two 
adjectives  seems  to  have  occurred  as 
early  as  1865;  but  similarity  or  con¬ 
tinuity  of  title  does  not  warrant 
identification  of  two  societies  which 
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Mass  respectively.  In  time  all  three 
were  published  in  one  volume.  The 
work  was  a  detailed  study  of  the 
rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missal  but  it 
also  involved  study  of  the  relevant 
parts  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  the 
Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  the  Code 
of  Canon  Law  and  the^decisions  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rites.*  The  work  then 
is  a  fine  synthesis  of  all  rules  pertaining 
to  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

But  developments  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  and  far  reaching  in  recent  years. 
There  have  been  revised  editions  of 
the  Roman  Missal  and  Ritual,  an 
encyclical  on  the  Liturgy  Mediator  Dei 
(1947),  the  apostolic  constitution 
Christus  Dominus  (1953)  giving  new 
regulations  for  the  Eucharistic  fast 
and  providing  for  evening  Masses,  the 
decree  Cum  nostra  hac  aetate  (1955) 
simplifying  the  rubrics  of  the  Breviary 
and  Missal,  and  the  decree  Maxima 
i  Redemptionis  Nostrae  (1955)  giving 

the  Restored  Rites  of  Holy  Week.  All 
these  changes  necessitated  correspond- 
f  ing  changes  in  Father  O’Connell’s 

!  original  work  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his 
industry  and  ability  that  he  has 
effected  these  changes  so  quickly  and 
so  accurately  in  this  revised  edition. 
Priests  have  now  at  their  disposal  an 
up  to  date  and  comprehensive  guide 
to  all  that  pertains  to  the  celebration 
of  Mass. 

Misprints  are  remarkably  few  in 
such  a  monumental  (almost  700  pages) 
and  detailed  book.  A  check  up  on  the 
places  where  the  new  regulations  are 
incorporated,  failed  to  disclose  any 
serious  errors;  one  puts  a  question 
mark,  however,  on  p.  67,  where  it  is 
implied  that  the  Mass  of  St.  Joseph 
the  Workman  may  not  be  used  as  a 
votive  Mass;  on  p.  404,  where  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  now  abolished 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi;  on  p.  461, 
where  the  rules  for  the  Asperges  do 
not  seem  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Baptismal  Font  is  no  longer 
blessed  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost. 


The  photographs,  especially  in 
Volume  III,  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
one  expects  in  a  book  so  excellent  in 
all  other  respects.  It  seems  rather  a 
pity  too  that  they  should  depict  the 
ceremonies  as  carried  out  in  a  monastic 
rather  than  in  a  parochial  church. 
There  is  already  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  monastery  as  the  only  place  where 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church  can  be 
(or  indeed  should  be)  carried  out  as 
the  rubrics  prescribe. 

To  complete  this  work  there  is  an 
excellent  index,  a  useful  glossary  of 
liturgical  terms  and  a  full  bibliography. 

MICHAEL  HARTY 

Maynooth 


II  Sensu  Teologico  della  Liturgia. 

Saggio  di  Liturgia  Teologica  Gener¬ 
ate.  Cipriano  Vagaggini,  O.S.B. 

Roma:  Edizioni  Paoline.  1957. 

Price  2800  lire. 

The  author  of  this  large  volume  of 
some  760  well-printed  pages  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
international  Benedictine  house  of 
Sant’  Anselmo  in  Rome.  His  present 
work  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
Books  on  the  liturgy  we  have  in 
plenty  before  this.  They  started  long 
ago  as  simple  guides  to  the  rubrics. 
Then,  as  scholars  came  to  see  liturgical 
ritual  as  the  term  of  a  long  process  of 
development,  they  were  ted  to  produce 
the  florescence  of  historical  studies 
that  has  culminated  in  such  monu¬ 
mental  works  as  Jungmann’s  Missarum 
SoHemnia.  In  the  meantime  they  have 
also  looked  about  them,  and  observed 
something  of  the  significance  of  the 
liturgy  in  other  fields,  in  spirituality,  in 
pastoral  practice,  as  evidence  of 
dogmatic  truth.  All  these,  however, 
are  still  only  partial  appraisals  of  a 
great  theme.  Something  much  grander 
remains  to  be  done,  namely,  to  reveal 
the  liturgy  in  its  full  theological  stature, 
to  show  that  it  incarnates  in  the 
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appear,  to  the  careful  reader,  very 
dissimilar  in  character  and  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Editor  himself  entertains  a 
doubt  at  times.  Speaking  of  the 
Medical  School  in  Cecilia  Street,  he 
says: 

It  and  the  L.  &  H.  may  justly 
claim  to  be  the  sole  survivors  into 
the  present  College  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  University. 
The  Medical  School  of  course  had 
an  unbroken  existence  from  its 
foundation  until  its  fusion  with  the 
College,  which  is  more  than  the 
Society  can  claim. 

Though  the  older  society  suffered  its 
instances  of  student  disorder,  it  is 
admitted,  in  the  most  glaring  instance, 
that  “the  cause  of  the  disorder  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  University  and 
less  than  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Society”;  and,  by  and  large,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  highly  formal  Society. 
Certainly  it  could  never  have  been 
described  as  “a  cross  between  an  old- 
fashioned  hooley  and  a  revivalist 
meeting,”  which  is  how  Patrick 
Purcell  describes  the  existing  Society. 

It  might  be  a  cause  for  wonderment 
that  a  volume  of  xxiv  +  377  pages, 
concerning  itself  for  the  most  part 
with  the  latter  society,  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  publication,  in  a 
period  of  high-cost  printing  and 
publishing.  But,  though  the  quality 
of  reminiscent  writing  is  uneven,  this 
volume  as  a  whole  makes  fascinating 
reading.  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
it  will  be  a  much-consulted  source  for 
the  future  biographers  of  many  Irish 
leaders  who  are  too  much  our  con¬ 
temporaries  for  our  full  understanding 
of  them.  There  are  interesting  side¬ 
lights  to  be  found  within  these  pages 
on  the  politician  and  public  figures, 
both  notable  and  notorious,  of  this 
century  and  the  last.  The  volume 
carries  documentation  in  the  form  of 
appendices  giving  lists  of  society 


officers,  short  biographical  notices  of  n 
contributors,  and  on  people  who 
figure  in  the  reminiscences,  lists  of 
medal-winners  for  Oratory  and  Debate 
and  lists  of  sources  used  in  the  com¬ 
pilation.  In  this  regard,  a  notable 
omission  from  the  list  of  minute-books 
is  that  of  the  Catholic  University 
minute-book  used  in  the  period  when 
Gerald  Griffin  was  secretary,  which  is 
in  Maynooth  College  Library.  One 
would  have  imagined  that  an  obvious 
location  in  which  to  search  for  material 
would  be  Maynooth,  which  inherited 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  library  of 
Newman’s  University.  The  minute-  K 
book  in  question  is,  at  present,  on  1 
exhibition  in  the  College  Museum,  I 
together  with  other  relics  of  the  | 
Catholic  University.  1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promised  f 
revised  edition  will  incorporate  infer-  1 
mation  from  some  of  the  minute-books  T 
now  missing  or  in  private  hands,  and  | 
this  reviewer  would,  with  all  due  1 
deference,  suggest  that  there  is  room  I 
for  two  separate  volumes,  one  on  the  I 
Debating  Society  of  the  older  Uni-  i 
versity,  and  one  on  the  society  of  the 
later  University  College.  The  present 
volume  is  too  bipartite  in  character 
for  unity;  but  if  its  publication  helps 
to  discover  the  records  now  missing, 
it  will  have  achieved  a  worthy,  if 
secondary,  purpose. 

SEAN  CORKERY 

Maynooth 

The  Celebration  of  Mass.  Rev.  J.  B. 
O’Connell.  London:  Bums  and 
Oates.  Price  63/-. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago  Father 
O’Connell  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  study  of  the  rubrics  of  the 
Roman  Missal,  this  first  volume  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  general  mbrics.  Second 
and  third  volumes  soon  appeared 
dealing  with  the  Rite  of  Low  Mass 
and  the  Rite  of  High  Mass  and  Sung 
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however,  be  remembered  that  it  was 
a  difficult  task — not  so  much  to  excuse 
the  few  weaknesses  there  are,  as  to 
appreciate  fully  his  achievement.  It  is 
well  also  to  remember  that  the  official 
biographer,  writing  “for  the  record” 
as  well  as  for  the  reader,  must  write  of 
a  particular  event  or  topic  according 
to  its  place  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
his  subject,  though  it  may  lack  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

Some  will  find  the  treatment  of 
Belloc’s  social  and  fiscal  theories 
tiring.  The  lost  causes  of  theory  have 
little  romance  attaching  to  them.  For 
those,  however,  who  grew  up  when 
these  topics  were  live  it  may  well  be 
that  these  theatres  of  Belloc’s  con¬ 
flicts  have  still  the  interest  of  personal 
history.  But  Mr.  Speaight  never  seems 
as  much  at  ease  among  abstract 
economic  notions  as  he  is  when  dealing 
with  life,  personal  or  political,  and 
literature. 

The  book  has  many  virtues.  Belloc 
was  wonderful  raw  material  for  a 
biography,  despite  the  difficulty  of  an 
embarras  de  richesse,  and  Mr.  Speaight 
can  write  well  and  entertainingly  but 
the  books  might  still  have  missed 
many  excellences  which  it  has.  Belloc, 
like  Chesterton,  has  been  so  exposed 
to  uncritical  admiration  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  biography  this  side  of  idolatry 
might  have  been  realised.  The  coldly 
reasoned  admiration  of  Mr.  Speaight, 
the  objectivity  of  his  appraisal,  the 
detachment  with  which  he  views  his 
own  world  are  all  the  more  admirable 
because  of  this.  One  leaves  down  his 
book  with  a  great  respect  for  his 
honesty.  There  is  evidence  of  a  great 
care  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  one 
feels  that  Belloc,  the  uncompromising 
seeker  of  that  same  truth,  would  be  the 
first  to  commend  his  biographer. 

The  result  is  not  the  romantic 
Christian  knight  but  a  figure  with  a 
granite  greatness  undiminished,  given 
an  everyday  credibility  and  an  every¬ 


day  life.  The  big  moments  and  the 
outstanding  triumphs  are  there,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Speaight’s  achievement  that 
they  appear  for  what  they  are,  that 
we  see  Belloc  as  he  lived  all  of  his  life, 
in  his  walks  and  conversations  as  well 
as  in  his  processions  and  his  speeches. 

The  temptation  to  make  a  jittering 
record  of  a  life  which  had  vastly  more 
than  its  share  of  highlights  must  have 
been  present,  as  also  must  have  been 
the  temptation  of  the  easily-entertain¬ 
ing,  anecdotal  biography.  To  neither 
temptation  does  the  biographer  suc¬ 
cumb.  His  book  is  very  entertaining 
but  it  is  serious  biography.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  skittish  or  gossipy  in  it. 
It  moves  always  with  dignity,  and  in 
an  honest  attempt  to  show  the  man 
Hilaire  Belloc  as  Mr.  Speaight  found 
him  in  his  talk,  in  his  writing  and  in 
his  friends.  It  is  told  with  judgment 
and  charity.  Every  reader  will  find  in 
this  biography  the  Belloc  he  read  but 
also  the  several  Bellocs  he  may  not 
have  read.  Each  of  them  is  a  dis¬ 
covery  worth  making.  The  diversity  in 
unity  which  emerges  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  and  even  if  one  had 
never  read  Belloc  or  had  no  interest 
in  his  times  or  doings,  the  book  which 
discloses  this  man  is  well  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Speaight  has  written  with 
the  precision,  richness  and  restraint 
which  one  associates  with  him  in  other 
fields. 

THOMAS  WALDRON 
Headford,  Co.  Galway 

Saint  Pius  X.  P.  L.  Occelli,  S.S.P. 

Dublin:  Browne  &  Nolan.  Price 

10/6. 

When  the  bells  of  the  Vatican  tolled 
on  the  afternoon  of  20  August  1914, 
announcing  to  a  war-tom  world  the 
death  of  Pius  X,  those  who  had  waited 
by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Pontiff 
knew  that  he  had  offered  his  life  as  a 
holocaust  for  the  salvation  of  souls: 
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highest  degree  the  whole  redemptive 
process,  wherein  God,  through  Christ, 
operates  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  we  His  creatures  go  to  meet  Him 
and  to  indicate  the  consequence  of 
this  in  all  major  domains  of  the 
Church’s  life  and  thought.  This  is  the 
formidable  enterprise  which  our  author 
has  taken  in  hand,  and  it  may  be  said 
at  once  that  he  has  accomplished  it 
with  great  success. 

Revelation  is  nothing  else  than  the 
story,  on  a  cosmic  scale,  of  God’s 
movement  towards  His  people  and  the 
response  it  evoked,  a  movement  not 
to  be  consummated  till  the  parousia. 
Against  this  background,  the  author 
evaluates  liturgy  as  the  sacrament,  or 
efficacious  sacred  sign,  of  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation.  He  shows  how 
liturgy  fulfils  the  laws  of  this  economy, 
the  law  of  objectivity,  the  “Christolo- 
gico-trinitarian  dialectic,”  the  law  of 
salvation  in  common,  and  so  on. 
After  glancing  at  the  liturgy’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  passes 
on  to  examine  its  relation  to  the  science 
of  theology,  and  here  has  much  light 
to  throw  on  the  deficiencies  of  systems 
which  fail  to  accord  the  liturgy  its  due 
place.  Lastly  he  turns  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church,  and  sees  the  bur¬ 
geoning  of  the  liturgy  there  and  in  the 
pastoral  ministry. 

Over  this  vast  field  padre  Vagaggini 
reveals  himself  a  mature  scholar, 
completely  master  of  his  subject, 
drawing  freely  and  easily  on  his 
resources,  philosophical,  theological 
and  historical.  Many  lesser  themes  are 
introduced  in  their  proper  place,  for 
example,  demonology,  the  sense  of  the 
psalms  in  Christian  prayer,  the 
spirituality  of  Saint  Gertrude;  and  all 
are  felicitously  treated. 

The  mere  appearance  of  a  work  of 
such  envergure  has  a  particular  message 
for  us  here  in  Ireland,  where  the 
liturgical  movement  is  still  no  more 
than  adolescent.  It  bids  the  liturgical 


scholar  and  the  liturgical  apostle  ■ 
amongst  us  take  courage,  and  assures  ■ 
them  that  the  path  they  have  chosen 
leads  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  | 
mystery  of  Christ.  But  the  book  itself  I 
well  merits  translation,  and  to  be  I 
introduced  into  our  seminaries.  It 
would  there  render  its  best  service  by  | 
awakening  students  and  professors  1 
alike  to  a  new  vision  of  that  Truth  to  1 
which  their  lives  are  consecrated. 

DERMOT  MacIVOR  { 
Ardee  f 


The  Life  of  Hilaire  Belloc.  Robert  | 
Speaight.  London:  Hollis  &  Carter,  i 
Price  30/-.  I 

This  book  is  the  official  biography  of  * 
Hilaire  Belloc.  The  official  biographer 
of  a  man  who  lived  such  a  full  life  as  i 
Hilaire  Belloc  is  at  a  disadvantage  ^ 
compared  with  the  man  who  attempts  i 
something  less  ambitious.  The  uo-  ^ 
attached  writer  presents  one  man's  i 
Belloc  but  the  official  biography  is  1 
everybody’s  —  and  Belloc  was  a  man  j 
of  very  many  parts.  Between  1896 
and  1955  Mr.  Speaight  lists  155 
publications  by  Belloc.  The  titles 
of  some  of  his  books.  On  Everything, 

On  Something,  On  Anything,  fairly 
describe  his  limits.  To  fit  such  a  man 
between  the  covers  of  one  book  j 
must  have  been  a  bewildering  task  and 
Mr.  Speaight  in  his  preface  tells  us 
of  his  problems  of  selection,  of 
proportion  and  of  treatment.  He 
quotes  with  a  weary  sense  of  their 
truth  E.  C.  Bentley’s  lines  on  Belloc:  ' 
He  seems  to  think  nobody  minds  1 
His  books  being  all  of  different  | 
kinds,  I 

and  Sir  John  Squire’s  comment  that  I 
“the  man  who  attempts  to  survey  the  B 
writings  of  Belloc  will  think  he  is  1 
undertaking  to  write  the  literary  history  I 
of  a  small  nation.”  .  i 

Mr.  Speaight  has  done  his  very  I 
difficult  job  very  well.  It  should,  I 
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the  ignis  ardens  had  been  consumed  in 
charity. 

While  all  Christendom  mourned  the 
passing  of  the  saintly  Pontiff,  in  his 
native  Riese  there  was  sorrow  of  a 
deeper,  more  personal  kind.  Remote 
Riese  might  have  dowered  his  birth 
with  little  more  than  poverty,  but  it 
had  given  him  something  also  that 
looked  like  the  beginnings  of  heroic 
sanctity;  and,  later  on,  when  an 
orphaned  student  knocked  at  his 
neighbours’  doors  seeking  assistance 
in  the  payment  of  his  college  fees, 
Riese  had  not  failed  him.  It  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  Pius’s  greatness  that  he 
never  forgot  Riese. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  God’s 
secret  in  the  life  of  a  saint  that  the 
biographer  has  no  enviable  task.  In 
his  Saint  Pius  X,  Father  Occelli, 
without  essaying  the  impossible,  has 
given  his  readers  a  memorable  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Holy  Father.  From  Riese 
to  Rome,  by  way  of  Tombolo,  Sol- 
zano,  Treviso,  Mantua  and  Venice, 
one  can  journey  pleasantly  in  the 
company  of  the  saint,  savouring  the 
humour  and  the  pathos  of  a  life  that 
was  prepared  to  spend  its  all  for  God 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow-man. 

“I  look  on  the  crucifix  and  go  on 
with  the  Lord’s  work” — therein  lie 
the  secret  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
Pius’s  thought  and  activity:  he  saw 
everything  from  God’s  point  of  view. 
And  that  singleness  of  vision  was  the 
measure  of  his  courage  whether  he  was 
engaged  in  dealing  with  Governments 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  or 
in  his  own  pastoral  work  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  his  flock. 

Born  in  poverty,  without  training  in 
diplomacy,  untravelled  and  with  little 
recorded  academic  distinction,  Pius  to 
the  worldly-minded  seemed  but  scantily 
equipped  for  the  highest  office  on 
earth.  The  monumental  achievements 
of  his  Pontificate  were  God’s  answer 
to  the  critics. 


The  reader  of  Saint  Pius  X  will  be 
indebted  to  its  author  on  many 
counts  and  even  if  the  lively  narrative 
does  lapse  at  one  stage  into  an  over¬ 
frequent  repetition  of  an  American 
idiom,  and  if  one  of  the  many  fine 
illustrations  should  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  reverse,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  experience  a  quickening  of 
devotion  to  the  saintly  Pontiff. 

E.  P.  RICE 

Portadown 

Spirit  of  Joy.  Henry  Albiol,  C.M. 

Translated  and  edited  by  B.  T. 

Buckley,  C.M.  Dublin:  Clonmorei 

Reynolds.  Pp.  173.  Price  10/6. 

When  Johnson’s  friend,  Mr.  Edwards, 
regretfully  confessed  “I  have  tried  too 
in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher ...  but 
cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in,” 
Boswell  shrewdly  comments:  “Philo¬ 
sophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally 
supposed  to  be  hard  and  severe,  at 
least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety.” 
It  would  be  useless  to  assert  that  this 
view  of  religion  is  no  longer  held: 
the  spirit  of  Jansenism  exerts  its 
influence  still. 

Father  Albiol  believes,  with  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  that  nothing  should 
ever  sadden  one  who  serves  eternal 
Joy.  Everything  for  him  is  a  messenger 
and  a  source  of  joy  ;  natural 
phenomena  such  as  life,  death,  work 
and  wealth,  poverty  and  poetry,  silence 
and  solitude;  the  truths  of  Faith,  the 
sacraments  and  supernatural  life.  The 
Spirit  of  Joy  can  enable  us  to  rejoice  ii  j 
adversity  and  good  fortune  alike,  to 
enjoy  life’s  blessings  and  to  welcome 
the  Cross,  because  this  Spirit  comes 
from  God,  has  another  name— Love, 
and  is  found  in  the  heart  of  Christ. 
When  the  soul  has  turned  from  self  to 
God  then,  as  Eckhart  says,  “all 
creatures  are  pure  to  enjoy,  for  it 
enjoyeth  all  creatures  in  God,  and 
God  in  all  creatures.” 


NEW  BOOKS 


Father  Buckley,  to  whom  we  already 
owe  the  translation  of  The  Priest  at 
Prayer,  has  put  us  further  in  his  debt 
with  this  lively  and  inspiring  book. 

EDWARD  FLYNN 

Mullingar 

Reportorium  Novum.  Dublin  Diocesan 

Historical  Record.  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 

Dublin:  Fallon,  Ltd.  1956.  Pp.  278. 

Price  20/-  (limp),  26/6  (cloth). 

There  are  so  many  items  calling  for 
comment  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Reportorium  that  we  can  do  little  more 
than  list  their  subjects  and  authors. 
Pride  of  place  must  undoubtedly  go  to 
Mgr.  Curran,  chairman  of  the  Dublin 
Diocesan  Historical  Committee,  who 
has  served  up  no  less  than  four  of  the 
titbits.  Besides  completing  his  calendar 
of  the  letter-book  of  Archbishop 
Carpenter,  he  traces  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  in  1826  of  the  Irish  College, 
Rome  by  Dr.  Michael  Blake,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Dromore;  calendars 
the  correspondence  of  Archbishop 
Carpenter  and  Bishop  Sweetman  of 
Ferns  for  the  years  1770-1783;  and 
transcribes  from  the  archives  in 
Drumcondra  a  list  of  ordinations 
during  the  period  1769-1785.  No  less 
indefatigable  is  Father  W.  M. 
O’Riordan,  who  publishes  several 
series  of  documents  from  the  diocesan 
archives  which  are  invaluable  for  the 
history  of  the  Dublin  clergy  from  the 
late  seventeenth  till  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Two  contributions  which  got 
off  to  a  splendid  start  in  the  first  issue 
and  continue  on  the  same  high  level 
in  the  present  are  Father  Kingston’s 
study  of  Catholic  Families  of  the  Pale 
and  Professor  McBride’s  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Archbishop  Mateo  de 
Oviedo.  Students  of  later  Irish  history 
are  catered  for  in  Father  John 
Meagher’s  sparkling  essay  on  the 
“Discoverers,”  a  genus  of  informers 
who  took  advantage  of  the  Penal  Laws 
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to  worm  out  some  legal  disability  in 
the  land-titles  of  their  Catholic  neigh¬ 
bours,  whose  property  was  then 
handed  over  to  themselves;  and  in 
T.  P.  O’Neill’s  study  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  and  the  Great  Famine,  which 
shows  a  priesthood  sharing  the  same 
privations  as  their  people  and  thereby 
strengthening  the  union  which  had 
already  grown  out  of  their  common 
suffering  under  the  Penal  Laws. 

So  much  for  modern  history;  the 
early  and  medieval  periods  receive  no 
less  expert  attention.  Geoffrey  J.  Hand 
discusses  the  Psalter  of  Christ  Church, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
while  Father  Aubrey  Gwynn  brings 
the  late  twelfth  century  Archbishop, 
John  Cumin,  so  forcefully  to  life  that 
we  not  only  follow  the  day-by-day 
proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Council 
which  he  opened  by  preaching  on  the 
Sacraments  on  Laetare  Sunday  1186, 
but  even  overhear  the  jokes  exchanged 
in  Latin  between  the  Archbishop  and 
his  “guest-speaker,”  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  To  give  but  one  instance,  the 
Archbishop  recalled  a  scene  he  had 
witnessed  in  Rome  when  a  French 
Abbot,  being  examined  in  Latin  before 
Pope  Alexander  III  and  asked  to 
translate  the  Preface  of  the  Mass, 
construed  equum  et  salutare  as  “the 
horse  danced.”  Finally,  for  the  early 
period  of  Irish  history,  there  is  a 
well  -  illustrated  article  by  Father 
Hawkes  on  the  High  Crosses  of 
Castledermot  and  an  account  by 
Father  Myles  Ronan,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  critical,  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Kilternan,  Glencree 
and  Tallaght. 

Three  small  querelae:  (1)  the  absence 
of  a  single  contribution  in  Irish  in  278 
pages  of  closely  packed  material;  (2) 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  illustrations, 
which  have  not  their  pagination  listed 
in  the  table  at  the  beginning  and  are 
often  far  away  from  the  articles  to 
which  they  refer;  (3)  the  number  of 
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valuable  contributions  which  are  re¬ 
legated  to  the  Notes  and  Queries 
section  without  any  indication  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  their  length  or 
authorship.  The  contributions  of 
Gerard  Slevin  on  the  heraldic  practice 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  (over 
6  pp.)  and  of  Father  John  Brady  on 
Archbishop  Troy’s  Pastoral  of  1789, 
along  with  several  other  items,  are 
too  important  to  be  tucked  away 
unnoticed,  and  their  positioning  will 
cause  many  a  headache  to  future 
compilers  of  bibliographies.  Father 
Hawkes’s  book-review  in  this  section 
is  not  even  listed  among  the  contents, 
while  Micheline  Walsh’s  contributions 
elsewhere  are  lost  in  a  larger  article. 

To  atone  for  these  grumbles:  hearty 
congratulations  are  due  to  the  editors 
for  producing  the  largest,  most  clearly 
printed  and  most  carefully  indexed 
local  historical  journal  in  Ireland.  If 
the  Dublin  clergy  and  laity  do  not 
flock  to  its  support,  now  that  it  has 
proved  itself  by  a  second  number 
“bigger  and  better’’  even  than  the 
first,  they  will  have  failed  to  recognise 
what  is  abundantly  clear  to  an  outsider 
— that  they  have  in  their  midst  a  team 
of  historical  writers  who  are  second  to 
none. 

TOMAS  6  FIAICH 
Coldiste  Phddraig,  Mdnuat 

The  Journal  of  a  Southern  Pastor. 

J.  B.  Gremillion.  Chicago:  Fides. 

1957.  Pp.  305.  Price  $3.95. 

His  parish  is  in  the  Deep  South,  St. 
Joseph’s,  a  suburb  of  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  Of  the  population  33%  is 
Negro,  7%  Catholic.  The  author  is  a 
native  of  Louisiana,  young — ordained 
1943,  determined  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  offer  in  the  changing 
South,  where  life  no  longer  jus’  keeps 
rollin’  along.  The  pages  of  his  Journal 
vibrate  with  the  apostolic  activity  of 
Father  Gremillion  and  his  helpers — 


from  meeting  to  seminar,  to  invoca¬ 
tion,  to  soirte,  to  conference.  The  pace 
is  as  incredibly  American  as  the  belief  i 
in  corporate  action  and  programmes. 
All  is  set  down  helter  skelter,  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  tranquillity  as  is  the  way  of 
journals  usually,  but  told  with  the 
energy,  confidence  and  eloquence  of  a 
politician  at  the  hustings. 

St.  Joseph’s  is  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  parish:  50%  of  the 
parishioners  are  university  graduates. 
Father  Gremillion  is  not  content  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by,  r 
oblivious  of  the  great  questions  that  K 
agitate  the  world — segregation,  the  m 
forming  and  activating  of  lay  leaders,  1 
a  life-giving  liturgy,  the  relations  of  B 
the  parish  with  the  world  at  large.  B 
Every  parish  is  indeed  a  microcosm  P 
of  the  larger  world  and  echoes  its 
tensions  and  problems.  Father  Gremil-  ^ 
lion  takes  on  this  Goliath  single 
handed — no,  not  single  handed,  for  his  .J 
deepest  conviction  is  the  importance  | 
of  the  lay  man,  and  this  it  is  which  i 
drives  him  to  organise,  and  inspire  his  1 
lay  friends  to  seek  through  adult  1 
education  and  discussion  answers  to  I 
their  questions  that  may  make  mis-  1 
sionaries  out  of  passengers.  1 

Energy  and  enthusiasm  are  the  most  1 
notable  qualities  of  The  Journal  of  a  S 
Southern  Pastor.  It  is  not  a  book  of  § 
silences  or  reflection  or  of  ori^al  i 
thought.  But  Father  Gremillion’s  1 
experience  and  zeal  in  so  many  aspens  | 
of  the  apostolate  make  inspiring  E 
reading  as  one  man’s  effort  to  realise  i 
in  a  Louisiana  parish  the  vision  of  | 
Cardinal  Suhard’s  Priest  in  the  Modem  fc- 
World.  I 

In  his  Preface  Father  John  La  Farge,  | 
S.J.  remarks  that  “the  Church’s  full  I 
mission  to  the  contemporary  world ...  i 
cannot  be  fulfilled  by  simple,  dramatic  g 
appeals  of  word  and  example  alone.  | 
TTie  ancient  normal  path  to  the  know-  | 
ledge  of  the  truth — imder  the  grace  of  | 
God — is  the  hard  discipline  of  study,  I 
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reason  and  deliberation.  Such  study  and 
deliberation  are  most  urgently  needed 
precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  Catholic 
. . ,  meets  the  world  day  by  day.”  This 
book  tells  how  a  priest  in  the  Deep 
South  tried  to  supply  that  need. 

J.  G.  McGARRY 

Maynooth 

The  Living  Water.  Pierre-Thomas 

Dehau,  O.P.  Translated  from  the 

French  by  Dominic  Ross,  O.P.. 

London;  Blackfriars  Publications. 

1957.  Pp.  134.  Price  10/6. 

This  book,  being  a  series  of  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  fundamental  virtues 
which  must  be  acquired  by  all  who 
aspire  to  the  contemplative  life,  is 
addressed  primarily  to  religious. 
Nevertheless,  even  for  the  cleric  who 
primarily  delivers  contemplata  to 
others,  it  is  a  stimulating  book,  for 
with  characteristic  French  clarity  the 
author  analyses  those  unpretentious 
and  unspectacular  virtues,  such  as 
generosity,  unity,  integrity,  etc.,  which 
are  often  forgotten,  and  yet  are  the 
foundation  of  any  spiritual  life.  Books 
with  an  ascetical  theme  often  tend  to 
become  dull  and  uninviting,  but  in 
this  book  the  attention  is  closely  held, 
and  what  might  otherwise  be  a  series 
of  disjointed  meditations  is  unified  by 
building  the  meditations  about  one  or 
two  incidents  in  the  gospel  story. 
For  instance,  by  a  sensitive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Our  Lord’s  meeting  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  well,  the 
author  points  many  lessons  on  gene¬ 
rosity  and  discretion,  humility  and 
magnanimity,  etc.  Perhaps,  the  most 
memorable  meditation  is  that  in 
which  the  refusal  of  grace  by  man  is 
paralleled  with  the  sin  of  the  bad 
angels. 

The  frequency  (pp.  29,  39,  49,  130) 
with  which  the  superiority  of  the  con¬ 
templative  life  over  the  mere  active 
life  is  stressed  may  tend  at  times  to 
become  galling  to  the  non-religious. 


and  the  statement  that  “the  active  life 
is  much  more  adapted  to  human 
nature,  as  are  the  great  number  who 
embrace  it”  (p,  29)  exceeds  the  limits 
of  good  taste. 

The  translator  has,  apart  from  a 
few  obscure  sentences,  done  his  part 
with  accuracy  and  clarity. 

JAMES  J.  McMAHON 

Maynooth 

Meditating  the  Gospels.  Emeric  Law¬ 
rence,  O.S.B.  Collegeville,  Minn.: 

Liturgical  Press.  1957.  Pp.  460. 

Price  .$3.90. 

Just  how  practical  is  a  book  of 
meditations?  In  general,  the  attempts 
made  to  provide  meditations  for  every 
day  of  the  year  can  hardly  be  termed 
successful.  Indeed,  any  advance  in 
mental  prayer  tends  to  force  us  away 
from  such  books  and  to  centre  on  the 
Scripture  as  the  source  of  sources. 

Father  Emeric’s  volume  is  an 
attempted  via  media:  it  suggests — 
actually  provides — a  mental  prayer 
based  on  the  Gospels  of  the  Sundays 
and  Feastdays,  some  460  in  all, 
duplications  included.  The  format  of 
this  collection  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  In  a  typically  American  way  all 
formal  method  of  mental  prayer  is 
jettisoned;  the  style  is  simple,  straight, 
sincere:  each  meditation  takes  the 
form  of  a  conversation  with  Our 
Divine  Lord. 

Surprisingly,  though,  it  is  this  “1- 
to-You  relationship”  that  is  least 
satisfying  in  the  work.  One  can  quite 
see  that  the  meditations  would  be 
excellent  orally — in  a  seminary  chapel, 
as  a  radio  meditation;  but  written, 
they  appear  just  a  little  like  a  grammar 
lesson  starched  into  first  person.  One 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  sentiments 
entirely  one’s  own,  for  the  transition 
from  soul  to  soul  is  not  as  easy  as  a 
change  of  grammatical  persons.  Per¬ 
sonal  prayer  is  as  individual  as 
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dentures:  what  we  need  is  the 
prescription. 

This  is,  in  fact,  pointed  by  the 
quotations  from  Scripture  (daily  anti¬ 
phons,  graduals,  etc.)  so  deftly  used 
in  most  of  the  meditations.  They  give 
many  of  the  pieces  a  saltiness  that  is 
very  satisfying. 

LEON  6  mORCHAIN 

Gaillimh 

Enigma:  A  Study  of  Moral  Rearma¬ 
ment.  Sir  Arnold  Lunn.  London: 

Longmans.  1957.  Pp.  210.  Price  16/-. 
In  so  far  as  official  Catholic  reactions 
to  the  Moral  Rearmament  Movement 
have  been  extremely  variegated,  from 
bishops  who  have  forbidden  to 
bishops  who  have  encouraged  friend¬ 
ship  and  collaboration  with  it.  Sir 
Arnold  Lunn’s  scholarly  and  dis¬ 
passionate  account  of  the  movement 
is  altogether  welcome.  For  Enigma  is 
a  book  that  brings  to  its  subject  not 
only  a  degree  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  without  which  few  contro¬ 
versial  things  can  be  very  profitably 
discussed,  and  not  only  an  extensive 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  life 
at  Caux  and  what  it  stands  for,  but 
also  the  massive  superiority  and 
assurance  which  a  Catholic  critic 
brings  to  almost  anything,  and  a  full 
insistence  on  the  safeguards  that  the 
Holy  See  and  the  bishops  have  laid 
down  for  those  of  us  who  would  see 
the  enduring  importance  of  Moral 
Rearmament  to  lie  where  Sir  Arnold 
realistically  locates  it. 

That  importance  is  brought  out 


towards  the  end  of  the  book,  following  i 
the  chapters  in  which  the  author  has  I 
traced  the  biography  of  the  movement  ■ 
through  its  leader  Dr.  Buchman, 
argued  for  and  against  it  up  and  down 
the  world,  been  to  stay  with  it  at  ■ 
Caux,  and  analysed  both  the  motiva-  I 
tion  and  the  substance  of  the  many  I 
(and  long  familiar)  criticisms  of  it  still  ■ 
extant  (for  one  of  which  Sir  Arnold  " 
does  personal  penance).  The  limits  for 
Catholic  collaboration  are  stated  un¬ 
equivocally,  and  documented.  Within 
those  limits.  Sir  Arnold  finds  that  the 
verdict  of  individual  Catholics  tends 
to  depend  on  “whether  they  favour  a  , 
‘catacomb’  policy  of  isolating  Catholics 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  danger  of 
infection  by  heresy,  or  the  policy  of 
Catholics  being  present  everywhere 
where  they  are  welcomed  and  needed.” 

There  is  beyond  any  doubt  a  vast 
spiritual  strength  in  the  movement.  | 
Whatever  his  readers  may  disagree 
with  him  about,  they  will  surely 
concede  that  Sir  Arnold’s  book 
demonstrates  this.  And  it  would  have 
been  surprising  if  so  redoubtable  a 
champion  of  the  Christian  heritage  of 
the  West  in  a  totalitarian  age  had  not 
gone  all  out,  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
to  remind  us  that  the  foresight  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Hinsley,  in  welcoming 
the  help  of  all  other  Christians  and 
men  of  goodwill  during  the  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  war,  as  Pius  XII  had 
already  done  in  Summi  Pontificatus,  is 
maybe  even  more  necessary  today 
than  then. 

A.  C.  F.  BEALES 

King's  College,  London  I 
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